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EDWARD T. NEWELL IN MEMORIAM 


In the untimely death, February 19, of Edward T. Newell of Hunting- 
ton, L. I., and New York City the Board of Trustees of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research has suffered a severe loss) A member of The 
Board from the time of its formation, he had been constant in attendance at 
its meetings and had otherwise shown himself keenly interested in the work 
of the Schools. His personal familiarity with the Near East, added to his 
habitually sound judgment, made him a valued counsellor. His sudden 


death when only 55 years of age, at the height of his powers, cut short a 
very distinguished career, for he was one of the foremost living numismatists 


and a prolific author, held in honor in all parts of the world. 

Even as a schoolboy he had begun to collect ancient coins and to read 
books dealing with the subject. At Yale he pursued especially the studies 
germane to this chief interest, including courses in Arabic taken with an 
eye to the Mohammedan coinages. Inheriting a considerable property, he 
was enabled to travel widely and to purchase freely ; thus eventually building 
up a great collection of his own, as well as constantly enriching the stores of 
the American Numismatic Society from the time of his connection with it. 


He collected not only coins, but also intaglios, seal cylinders, and scarabs, 
with the discrimination of a true connoisseur, for he had a profound knowl- 
edge of ancient history and fine art and the eye of an expert. 

His chief numismatic interest was in the coinages of Alexander the Great 
and his successors, and his researches in this field and his marvelously acut« 
and convincing studies of the mints involved were epoch making. There 
is no space here for enumerating his many publications. His work was 
widely recognized from the first. In 1916 he was made President of the 
American Numismatic Society, and he continued to hold this office until the 
time of his death. He was a member of the Archaeological Institute of 


America and of the American Oriental Society, a Fellow of the Royal 
Numismatic Society and of the British Numismatic Society, an honorary 
member of the Société Royale de Numismatique de Belgique, and a member 


of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies (London). In 1925 
he was awarded the medal of the Royal Numismatic Society “for dis- 
tinguished services in numismatic research.” In the range and accuracy of 


his knowledge of numismatic theory and practice he had few equals. 
Those who were well acquainted with Newell felt the charm of his person- 

ality. Quiet, modest, and friendly, he was an element of good will in any 

company. While a hard worker, he was generous of his time and strength, 


ever ready to give the help which was constantly sought from him. The 
science of his special field has lost a commanding figure, and there are other 
circles in which he will be sorely missed." 


CHARLES C. Torrey 


1In his will Mr. Newell left $5000.00 to the Schools, as a token of his deep interest 
in their work. 
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OSTRACA FROM ELATH 
(Continued from the December Number.) 
NELSON GLUECK 


OstTrAcoN 6043. This ostracon, as well as the others dealt with in this 
article, came from the last level of occupation at Elath, which can be dated 
to the fifth-fourth centuries B.C. In view of the disturbed nature of the 
debris in this level, however, the position of the ostraca in it lends likelihood, 
but not certainty to their being dated to these centuries. Ostracon 6043 
consists of a large fragment of an eighth-sixth century B. C. cooking pot,* 
with profiled rim and loop handle, and with the ink inscription on the inner 
surface. This fragment of pottery made a convenient piece of writing 
material, because the scribe could grasp the handle while he dipped his 
brush into the ink and painted on the letters. The sherd is wheel made, wet 
smoothed, hard baked, contains numerous medium and large-sized white 
grits, has numerous surface holes from air pockets, particularly on the inner 
surface, is greyish-buff on the outer surface, and brownish-buff on the inner 
surface. 

The inscription was found in a seriously weathered state, only its right 
side being more or less legible. Originally it covered almost the entire 
surface of the widest expanse of the ostracon in its present form. There 
are ten lines of writing, counting down from the first more or less clearly 
visible line. It is obvious that there were originally at least two additional 
lines above the present first one, and at least one more line of writing below 
the present last one. Furthermore, there are definite traces of a palimpsest 
on this ostracon. Thus there are clear traces of previous writing between 
lines 1 and 2, 2 and 3, 9 and 10, and under lines 2 and 8. In line 8, for 
instance, the third letter seems to have been written over a sin. Confusing 
are the wavy lines along the right edge of the ostracon, which have been 
worn through the surface. One is struck by the fact that some of the letters 
in this ostracon seem earlier than others. 


Line 1: 12%’ 1.* The second, third, and fourth letters seem to be clear, 3in 
being like the one in line 9. It is the first letter that is difficult to read, because 
of the faint lines above the black, triangular part of the character, which read by 
itself might possibly be a lamedh. Dr. Franz Rosenthal of the Hebrew Union College 
has suggested to me that the first character might possibly be read as a yodh, in 
which case, the first word would be translated as “ greeting,” and not “ belonging 
to S$’al.” The rest of the first line continues apparently to the left edge of the 
ostracon. 


Line 2. *rg.t If the curved line underneath the first character can be conceived 
as belonging to it, then the first character could be read as béth. I am confident, 
however, that it does not, but that it originally belonged to a letter in the erased (?) 
line below, traces of which are visible between lines 2 and 3. 





“Cf, Annual XV, p. 136, n, 428. 
* Professor Torrey reads (letter of Feb. 23, confirmed March 16): “ ‘gl [Asahel]. 
Seems quite clear.” 
t Torrey reads (as above): “‘d’ (hardly ‘dy’). So.-Arab. ‘Idda.” Glueck agrees 
(letter of March 22). 
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Fig. 2. Ostracon 6043 (hand-copy). 
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Line 3. & i m.t If the second letter is read correctly as being lamedh, then this 
is either a proper name, Shallim,* or a greeting. If it is lamedh, it seems to be a 
peculiar one, but I see no possibility of reading it otherwise. The rest of the line, 
of which some faint traces are visible, extended to near the end of the left side, as 
did the two lines below it. 

Line 4. “ b s r.§$ Whether or not the first letter is ‘ayin is questionable; the 
diagonal line, hooked at the end, extending below what may be ‘ayin is a break in 
the surface, and not the stroke of a letter. If ‘ayin should be the correct reading, 
then it is a proper name,’ strengthening the possibility that this ostracon might be 
primarily a name list. 

Line 5. sb q.....1 The first letter is sadeh, the second apparently béth, and 
the third a clear goph. It is impossible to make out the rest of the line. If it were 
possible to read the second letter as daleth, then sd q could be part of a proper name.* 

Line 6. y ‘ k n This line too has been written over traces of previous writing. 
We would have here too a proper name, such as occurs, for instance, in I Chronicles 
5:13, if the reading is correct, and especially if the first letter can be understood 
as yodh. 

Line 7. § k m.tt Whether or not the first character is to be read as sin or mém 
depends upon whether or not it is possible to consider the very faint curved bar 
which may be seen at the right side of the letter (excluding the curved break in 
the surface to the right of it) as an original part of it. If it were possible to read 
the last character as mém, with the upper middle stroke faded away, one would 
have a proper name such as gukm.* 

Line &. ‘ p y.ti As the first character stands now, it seems to be ‘ayin, although 
it might possibly be teth. The third character seems to have been written over sin; 
it may be yodh, or possibly hé. What seems to be a fourth character is a nick in 
the sherd. There is a possibility too that there was a downward stroke at the 
right, lower side of the first letter, making it necessary to read it perhaps as ré3, 
However, what in the photograph might seem to be such a stroke is misleading, 
because it is a line worn through the surface. 

Line 9. h & q..88 The fourth and fifth letters are obscure, and the rest of the 
line which extended to the edge of the sherd is almost completely faded away. The 
first letter is unusual either for heth or tdw. Of the two, I consider heth the more 
probable.*® 

Line 10. quwsny 
the name quws, Qaus, 
excavations of Khirbet et-Tannir.® 


If the second character is waw, then again we have 
discovered previously at Tell el-Kheleifeh, and also at the 


: Torrey agrees with Glueck. 

§ Torrey reads (as above) “’wsb[r]. Both elements familiar.” Glueck now reads 
‘bs b[r], “ ‘bs son of,” comparing Ryckmans, Les noms propres sud-sémitiques, I, 156, 
and Cooke, Glossary of Aramaic Inscriptions, p. 88. 

{ Torrey reads (as above): “ 78qiy. The § seems to me pretty sure. 
reads: “ Pg&qw([s], ‘struck of,’ i.e., possessed by Qaus.” 

** Torrey reads (as above): “ N‘m(?%). Very common name.” Glueck adheres to 
his reading, admitting the possibility of initial n. 

tt Torrey agrees with Glueck, comparing South-Arabic Sakim. 

+t Torrey agrees with Glueck, pointing out that the name is hypocoristic. Glueck 
now inclines to favor hé at the end of the name. 

8§ Torrey reads (as above): “ T8qy(?). This name must of course have been dis- 
tinguished in some way from the one above (some added letters?).” Glueck now 
proposes to read Pliq[ws] or Pg&q[ws] (as in line 5). 


” 


Glueck now 


1 BULLETIN 80, p. 10. 

*Ryckmans, Les noms propres sud-sémitiques I, p. 280. 

* Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions, p. 349; Lidzbarski, Handbuch, I, p. 35 
*Ryckmans, I, p. 208. 

5 Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, III, p. 305. 

* BULLETIN 71: 17-18; 72: 11-12; Revue Biblique 46, 1937, p. 409. 
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OstTRACON 2070: OBVERSE. 


The sherd belonged to a rather coarse jar, wheel made, wet smoothed, hard 
baked, greyish brown, with medium and tiny white grits. The obverse side 
(and to a greater degree the reverse side) is pitted with small indentations, 
occurring during the baking of the jar, whose clay was not well levigated. 
The inscriptions on both sides of this ostracon are considerably different t 
from those of ostraca 2071 and 2069,’ with the exception of the last line of 
ostracon 2071.8 Both the obverse and reverse sides of the ostracon present 
numerous difficulties to clear transcription and understanding. 

The obverse side of the ostracon has five lines of inscription, some of 
whose letters are blurred or faded, with traces of letters which belong to a 
palimpsest. In the case of the obverse side, it must first be decided which «" 
is the top of the inscription, whether it is to be read with the narrower end at 
the top or at the bottom. Careful study has compelled the choice of the 
narrower end as being the top one. While a number of characters could be 
read if the other end were considered to be the top, there are others which 
defy transcription and understanding. Read in the position that is deemed 
to be correct, there still remain difficulties and obscurities, but at least a ‘ 
considerable portion of the inscription can be understood. It is admitted, ‘i 
however, that read in this position, the lamedh has a peculiar form in lines “ 
3 and 4. In the other position, it would be a good kaph. Other reasons 
for choosing the suggested position of the top of the ostracon, will be 
adduced in the discussion of the separate lines. The following transcription 
suggests itself at the present: 


1. ‘ (b d) pl t(8) 

2'bd’s (t)b(‘)1 

3. °p (b) §lm 

4,.slmIips h (y) 
8° 2b 4 


Line ]. This ostracon seems to be a name list contained in a message. The first 
three letters in the line have almost completely disappeared, with only part of the 
first letter, which may be ‘ayin, traceable. It is possible that the first word read 
‘bd. On the other hand, while poring over the faint traces of writing, I have thought 
at times to be able to make out ’sl, but believe that ‘bd is the much more likely 
suggestion. The fourth letter seems to be pé, with the top of it written in part 
over previous ink marks, the fifth letter is clearly lamedh, and the sixth is probably 
teth, if it is not a cursive form of sin, such as appears in the other lines. The 
resultant nanie would be ‘bdplt.® j 


Line 2. The third letter might be a defective or faded ddleth. The first word 
would then be ‘bd. Between the sin or possibly teth of the next word, and the fairly iy 
clear lamedh at the end of the line, I believe that I can find traces of béth, and 
possibly of ‘ayin. The suggested reading therefore is the name ‘bd ’Sbl or ‘bd ’8b'l.?° i 


Line 3. If the second letter is pé, as seems apparent, then the reading of this 
line is ’p &lm,? “also greetings” although the somewhat blurred, indented top of 


7 BULLETIN 80, pp. 4-8. 
8 BULLETIN 80, p. 7. 
® For fit cf. Ryckmans I, pp. 179. 245. 
10 BULLETIN 80, p. 7, n. 8a; ef. Lidzbarski, Handbuch, I, p. 333 for ‘bd bl. 
11 For a name ’aff, cf. Ryckmans I, p. 45. ‘ 
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Fig. 3. Ostracon 2070 (obverse). 





Fig. 4. Ostracon 2070 (obverse, hand-copy). 
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the letter suggests the possibility of reading it as béth. This would yield the 
familiar name ’bslm. In all events, the word must begin with aleph, because the 
upper part of the lamedh of the line below it would otherwise have been written 
over some letter or other in line 3. While the last letter in this line makes an ex- 
cellent mém, it would if turned around make a very poor aleph, which would be 
equally true of the mém in line 4. 


Line 4. It has already been pointed out that the second lamedh in this line, like 
the lamedh in the line above, occurs here in a peculiar form, if indeed it is lamedh. 
The reading would be “ greetings to psh.” 12 I take the second last letter in the line 
to be sadeh, and the last one to be yodh or preferably hé. If the ostracon is to be 
read in the suggested position, then it is understandable that the last letter of 
line 5, lamedh, could be written in part, as it is, over the last letter of line 4. If the 
ostracon is to be turned around to be read, with what we consider line 5 becoming 
line 1, then it must be assumed that line 2 of this order was written prior to line 1, 
because the first letter of line ] is written over the first letter of line 2. 


Line 5. The third letter of the first word is obscure, but there is reason to 
believe that it is to be read as a daleth. If that is correct, then the resultant name 
reads §‘db‘l.1* 


OstTRACON 2070: REVERSE. 


= 2 lg? 
2. hk né&h 
3 wprs(tyh 


HQ, 


The reverse side has three lines of script in large, coarse letters, some of 
which are badly blurred, and others of which are obscure because of irregu- 
larities in the ware. To judge from the badly blurred letter at the beginning 
of the second line, and the almost completely faded one or two letters next 
to it, it is obvious that the present inscription, represents only part of the 
original one. Not only is part of the right side of the inscription missing, 
but to judge from line 3, it is possible that part of the left side is also 
missing. ‘ 


A defect in the sherd near the bottom of the first letter in line 1 makes it look 
as if the bottom of the letter turned sharply in a more or less horizontal line to the 
left. Actually, the first letter seems to be a clear pé. The last character is aleph. 
It is the middle letter, or group of signs, which causes difficulties. It seems likely 
that there are two letters there, the first of which may be lamedh, with a small 
indentation in the ware making the top of lamedh look like ‘ayin. The reading of 
the second part immediately after lamedh is made further difficult by a scratch, 
which ascends diagonally, cutting through also part of the final aleph. If the 
bottom of this second part can be considered as being formed by the blurring 
of the ink, or as belonging to a previously erased letter, then perhaps the upper 
part can be considered as a gimel,—a suggestion which Dr. Rosenthal has made to 
me. The resultant word would then read plg’, “the part,” or “the half,” which 
indeed would go well with the second line. It seems that all three lines were written 
over a previously erased inscription, which may account also for some of the blurring, 
although, as is visible from the end of the third line, part of it was caused by the 
scribe being awkward with his fingers. The legible part of the second line, which 
forms a complete word, is kn&h “gathered it.” The third line could be trans- 
literated as follows: wprés(t)h “and divided it,’ which would make sense in con- 








*2 For psy cf. Ryckmans I, p. 180; Lidzbarski, Handbuch, p. 353; Ephemeris II, 
p- 422. 

18 Cf. Lidzbarski, Handbuch, p. 373, who cites the form s‘d’1b ‘ly; ef. Stehle, 
JAOS, Dec. 1940, p. 532. 
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Fig. 6. Ostracon 2070 (reverse, hand-copy). 
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nection with the reading of the first two lines. The second letter of the third line 
has a break in the top of it, which seems to have resulted accidentally from there 
being an indentation in the surface there, as in the case of lamedh in the first line. 
If this second letter in the third line is pé, it would hardly seem possible that the 
same person wrote it as wrote pé in the first line. The possibility of the writing by 
two separate people on one ostracon was discussed in connection with ostracon 2071 
from Elath.** In the fourth line, under the second last character of the third line, 
is a letter which seems to form the beginning of that line. There is reason to 
believe that originally, as indicated by very faint strokes next to it, it did not 
stand alone, but formed part of a word or numeral group. Could this badly blurred 
character represent the numeral 10? 


OSTRACON NO. 6043 FROM EZION-GEBER 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 


The extraordinary difficulty of the ostraca from Tell el-Kheleifeh which 
Professor Glueck is publishing in this number of the BULLETIN is equalled 
only by their interest, since they are clearly older than most, if not all, of 
the Aramaic ostraca found at Elephantine and since they come from the 
little-known land of Edom. The ostraca published in the December 
BULLETIN (Nos. 2069, 2071, and 7094) all belong to the fifth-fourth cen- 
turies B. C.; No. 2069 is probably to be dated in the fourth century and 
the others may also date from the same general time; the names are in part 
clearly Arabic. There is no particular difficulty about the script, though 
the interpretation of No. 2069 has not yet been definitively established (cf. 
Professor Torrey’s article in this number). The two inscriptions on the 
obverse and reverse of No. 2070 (published above), though in very different 
hands, seem to reflect a single stage of cursive Aramaic script. They may 
be dated tentatively, following the indications of the shin in line 2 of the 
reverse and of the aleph in line 3 of the obverse, in the late sixth century 
B.C. The three-pronged shin, formed like archaic kaph, has its closest 
analogies in an Aramaic papyrus from the year 515-4 (col. V in the annexed 
table of characters), as well as in Assyrian dockets and bullae from the 
seventh century. 

Ostracon No. 6043 may safely be dated in or about the first half of the 
sixth century by the palaeographic criteria at our disposal. In the annexed 
table of characters are given the ten most characteristic letters, seven of 
which are certain while three are more or less doubtful, together with the 
forms which these letters assume in Aramaic cursive documents before and 
after the assumed period of our ostracon. The Lachish Ostraca are, it is 
true, Hebrew and not Aramaic, but since they are nearly contemporary and 
since some reciprocal influence between early Hebrew and Aramaic cursive 
may be reasonably assumed, the comparison is not without significance. Of 
the Aramaic documents, the Assur Ostracon was published by Lidzbarski in 
1921, the Bauer-Meissner Papyrus appeared in 1936,’ and the Elephantine 
Papyri in 1911. 


14 BULLETIN 80, p. 7. 
1 Altaramiische Urkunden aus Assur, Leipzig, 1921. 
* Hin aramdischer Pachtvertrag aus dem 7. Jahre Darius’ I (SBPAW), Berlin, 
1936. 
11 
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Of all the letters in our table, the most characteristic is samekh. This 
form of samekh is otherwise attested only in the incised dockets on cunei- 
form tablets of the seventh and sixth centuries: e. g., on an Assyrian tablet 
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dated 652-1 B. C..° on another dated between 647 and 613 B. C.,* on a Baby- 
lonian tablet from the tenth year of Nabonidus, 545-4 B.C.’ This samekh 
is accidentally not listed in Rosenthal’s admirable epigraphic tables,® where 


* Delaporte, Epigraphes araméens (Paris, 1912), No. 16; Stevenson, Assyrian 
and Ba>ylonian Contracts, No, 9. The date given by Delaporte must be corrected 
after S/:reck and Forrer. 

4Delaporte, No. 21; Stevenson, No. 2. 

5 Delaporte, No. 41; Stevenson, No. 31. 


® Die aramaistische Forschung, Leiden, 1939, Schrifttafel. 
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innumerable variations will be found listed in chronological order. Shin is 
more cursive than the seventh-century forms and more original than the 
fifth-century forms; its closest parallels are at Lachish. Aleph and mem 
are so clear-cut and so archaic in form that they alone seem to preclude 
a date after the middle of the sixth century. Since they are much more 
archaic than the corresponding forms at Assur, cir. 660-650 B. C., we may 
perhaps suppose that they go back to less evolved Syrian Aramaic forms of 
the early seventh century. It is, of course, always possible that they reflect 
contemporary lapidary forms. The other, less characteristic, letters support 
our date in or about the first half of the sixth century throughout. The 
tendency toward ligatures (e. g., Sm, pg‘), in which letters are run together, 
is found occasionally in documents of this general age and need occasion 
no surprise. 

The following comparative table illustrates the latest readings of Glueck, 
Torrey, and the writer. It stands to reason that there will be acute diver- 
gences of opinion in reading a list of names which is partly effaced and 
which contains obscure Edomite personal names written in novel script. 

Uncertain (i.e., letters regarded by each scholar as uncertain) letters 
are italicized : 


GLUECK TORREY ALBRIGHT 

1 oe ‘$1 N° 1 (21) 
2. ‘d(y)’ “d’ Bad’[1] 
3. Slm Slm Slm 
4. ‘bs bfr] *wsb[r] Qwsb[nh] 
5. PgSqw[s] TSqy Pg‘qws 
6. Y‘kn (N‘kn) N‘m (?) Ntbn (?) 
7. Skm Skm Skk 
8. ‘ph (‘py) ‘py Rph (Nph) (?) 
9. PI(g)8q[ws] TSqy (?) Pg‘quws 

10. Qwsny Qwsny Qwsny 


Only two names command full agreement, Nos. 3 and 10. Decisive for 
the writer is the fact that the traces in lines 4, 5, and 9, compared with the 
writing of the Edomite divine name Qaus in line 10, practically compel us 
to read it in all three, as now recognized in two cases by Glueck. Careful 
comparison of the three characters before the element qws in lines 5 and 9 
convinces the writer that they are identical, in which case pg* would seem 
to be the only possibility. We may read P°ga‘-qaus, Pag‘i-qaus, or P°gi‘-qaus, 
i.e., probably, “ Entreat Qaus,” “Qaus is my prayer,” or “ Qaus is en- 
treated.” 7 The same element appears in the Bible in the name of an early 
chief of Ashar, Pag‘i-el. The name Qaus-ba[nah] in line 4 is well known, 


7The stem pg‘ has this meaning in Biblical Hebrew, Aramaic, and especially in 
Post-Biblical Hebrew. The name might also be formed as in later Aramaic by a 
construct chain in which the first element is a passive participle (e. g., Seil-, Rehim-, 
“one who is asked of [a god], one on whom [a god] has merey”), but since this 
type of name seems to be unknown in Biblical Hebrew it is dangerous to assume it 
for Edomite. The abbreviated name Pg‘ (or Fg‘) appears in four Thamudic in- 
scriptions from the Persian period published by Jaussen and Savignae (Nos, 557, 
558, 562, 573) and discussed by Winnett, A Study of the Lihyanite and Thamudic 
Inscriptions (Toronto, 1937), pp. 20f. 
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being found especially in Greek inscriptions of the second century B. C. 
at Mitrahineh in Egypt and Marisa in Palestine as Kosbanos. Both 
alternatives given by the writer in line 1 are found in the Bible, R*’] being 
particularly well established. The following Bd’[1] appears in the Assyrian 
inscriptions as the name of a king of Ammon in the seventh century; the 
name is to be pronounced Bod’el, “ By the Hand (i.e., with the help) 


I 
of E].” § 
It is surely significant that not one of these names appears to be spe- 


oa 
cifically Arabic and that four of them are specifically Edomite. This 
observation agrees with the historical fact that the land of Seir must have 
been in Edomite hands until after the middle of the sixth century. This 


is established by a number of data, of which the following are particularly 
noteworthy. 

1. The Edomites were still in the land of Edom in the last years of the 
Monarchy of Judah, during which the Judaean Negeb remained nominally, 
at least, Jewish.’ Their occupation of the southern hill-country of Judah, 
centering around Hebron, Adoraim and Marisa,’° which had doubtless began 


during the Exile (as explicitly stated in Esdras 4: 50), must have been 
substantially completed by the end of the sixth century, since the Jewish 
province of the fifth century extended southward only as far as Beth-zur 
north of Hebron.” 

2. Ezion-geber IV had two successive phases of occupation, to the first 
of which belong the jars sealed with the official signet of the local Edomite 
official, Qaus-‘anal (Glueck, in Butietry, No. 79, p. 13). The lapidary 
script of this seal points, in the writer’s judgment, to a date in the late 
seventh or early sixth century B.C., rather after 600 than before it. The 
second phase of Town IV would then presumably represent the last Edomite 
occupation of the site, perhaps in the time of Nabonidus’s mercantile activity 
in northwest Arabia, cir. 552-545 B.C.1*. Town V undoubtedly covered 
much of the Persian period, between the late sixth and the fourth centuries. 
To the beginning of this town, perhaps in the reign of Darius, may be 
provisionally attributed Ostracon No. 2070, The population of Ezion-geber 
was now perhaps dominantly Arab; in the fifth century the town was prob- 
ably in the territory controlled by Geshem the Arabian, one of Nehemiah’s 
enemies.*® 

The converging palaeographical and historical facts which make it likely 
that Ostracon No. 6043 belongs to the early sixth century, not-later-than 


8 For this type of name see especially Harris, Grammar of the Phoenician Language, 
New Haven, 1936, pp. 85f., and for its meaning see H. L. Ginsberg, Jour. Pal. Or. 
Soc., 1936, p. 149. 

® Cf. already my observations, Jour, Bib. Lit., 1932, pp. 103 ff. 

10 Known to us especially from the Tombs of Marisa, the Gerza Papyri, and the 
Books of Maccabees, supplemented by the Book of Jubilees, etc.; ef. Jour. Bib. Lit., 
1936, pp. 321 fi. 

11 On the territorial history of the Persian province of Judaea see especially Alt, 
Festschrift Otto Procksch, Leipzig, 1934, pp. 5 ff. 5 

12 Se especially the writer, Jour. Royal Asiat. Soc., 1925, pp. 294 ff., and Doug- 
herty, Nabonidus and Belshazzar, New Haven, 1929, pp. 134-160. 

18 On the general situation see Alt, Palistinajahrbuch, 27 (1931), pp. 73 f. and on 
the identification of Geshem with the Gsm of an inscription of the Persian period 
from Dedan (el-‘Uli) see BULLETIN, No. 66, p. 30. 
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the reign of Nabonidus, are supported by an archaeological datum: {he 
ostracon is a large sherd from a typical cooking pot of Iron II, which came 
to an end in the sixth century. It is, of course, possible that the inscription 
was written on a much older sherd, but this assumption is never probable 
in a stratified site. Even in an unstratified site recently broken sherds are 
likely to be larger and smoother than sherds which have been lying exposed 
for a long time. 


ON THE OSTRACA FROM ELATH (Bulletin No. 80) 
CHARLES C. TORREY 


The ostraca found by Dr. Glueck at Tell-el-Kheleifeh are an important 
item in the list of his remarkable discoveries at this historic site. Three of 
the more interesting inscriptions are published by him in BULLETIN No. 80, 
pp- 3-10, and the present note is in response to an invitation from the 
Editor to comment on the readings. 

Concerning two of the number, 2071 and 7094, it seems to me that with 
Glueck’s readings and Albright’s notes hardly anything remains to be said. 
In 2071 I would suggest that the true reading in the first two lines is not 
‘bd, “servant,” but ‘br, “grain.” That is, this also is a receipt, and we 
have in the two ostraca the two commodities, “corn and wine,” “bir 
wa-h*mar, which are mentioned together more than a score of times in the 
O. T. The defective writing is a matter of course. “Servant” appended 
to these two successive names is unlikely, and the final letter in the first 
line looks like r rather than d. 

In the case of the interesting and difficult No. 2069, so well preserved in 
the main, I would like to offer a conjecture and a new interpretation, A 
letter appears to be missing at the beginning of the first line; see the 
facsimile, p. 6. Alignment is usual even in such inscriptions, and in this 
case it is oblique, as the shape of the shard made natural. Thus often else- 
where. A line drawn through the initial letters of lines 2 and 3 shows the 
place of the first letter of line 1. I conjecture h, making this line begin 
with the same word, h*mar, “ wine,” as the others. (I can see only m, not 
q, as the next-following letter.) The accidental loss of the h could be ex- 
plained in more than one way, but most probable would be this, that the 
character was badly written or defaced, then carefully washed off, to be 
added later after the surface had dried. The rest of the inscription was then 
written and the ostracon put away without recollection of the lacuna; a very 
natural happening. Whatever the explanation, I myself have not the 
slightest doubt that the letter h was intended to begin the first line. The 
reading : 

(1) h¢mar _—_? tab ya’an 5 (??) | (2) h¢mar tab ya@an 2 | (3) h¢mar 
b[¢lagin] . 

¥ Bottled 1 wine, er quality, choice! 5 (??) | Wine, good quality, choice! 
2 | Wine b(ottled) . 

Wine in the bottle or Sask, Ign, is mentioned many times over in Papyrus 
81 in Cowley’s Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C. On the difficult 
questions relating to the origin of the word (Greek or Semitic?) see the Heb. 
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and Aram. dictionaries and Fraenkel, Aram. Fremdworter im Arabischen, 
p. 181. The adjective yd@’dn, “beautiful,” from the verb ya, root y’w, 
appears to be an older form than the yd@’wdn which is used in the late 
Targums as an especially strong term. On the very characteristic Aramaic 
ending see Barth, Nominalbildung, § 207, b, d. 

The form of the letter beth in this inscription is unusual, but hardly 
surprising in view of the wide range of forms in the cursive script (and of 
individual habits); it is sometimes even written with no “head” at all, 
merely as a slightly curved line. The letter broken off in the third line 
seems plainly to be the same as the third letter in the first line, namely } 
(see the facsimile); probably therefore b1 gn, “bottled,” was originally 
written. 


THE SEAL FROM THE REIGN OF AHAZ AGAIN 
CHARLES C. TORREY 


I wish to add a few words to my former comment (BULLETIN, No. 79, 
pp. 27 f.), stating some things more clearly, and referring especially to 


Professor Albright’s very welcome note (ibid.). 


The owner of the seal, I should suppose, was not a Jew, but an Assyrian 
who had found his way to Palestine. It was as possible for such a foreigner 
to serve under Ahaz as for a Jew to hold office in a Gentile court. If an 
Assyrian with a long name wished to have a Hebrew seal bearing also his 


title, the name would have to be abbreviated in the customary way. 

As to the consonant (sin, not samekh) employed in the Hebrew trans- 
literation. The latter consonant, as Albright says, is the one ordinarily used 
to represent Assyrian §. There are, however, numerous exceptions even in 
the few documents which we happen to possess. It is now well understood 
that Hebrew sin transcribed Assyrian § in the proper names occurring in 
Is. 37: 38 and Zech. 7: 2; see the third ed. of Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica, and 
Gesenius-Buhl s.v. Sar’eser. Four other examples from inscriptions are 
listed in Lidzbarski’s Handbuch, p. 392. In all this there is nothing sur- 
prising, for during the period covered by these examples the two consonants 
sin and samekh were not distinguished from each other in pronunciation, 
and the use of the former was steadily decreasing. 

The proposal to recognize here a Hebrew verb conjectured from three 
proper names, each of somewhat uncertain origin and meaning, will be 
received with interest. The form of the name proposed, a simple imperative 
with nd, is unique (the nd in “ Shebna ” is merely the ending of the hypo- 
coristic), but certainly possible. The word y’ws has seemed to me, at least, 
to be an abstract noun (see the name “ Josiah”), though I have no idea 
what it means. To regard the word as a jussive is not easy. In short, the 
name on the seal is troublesome, as Albright agrees; but to any one holding 
the above views its explanation as Assyrian will seem decidedly the safer 
conjecture.* 

* We are much indebted to Professor Torrey for this clear statement of his case. 


That I find myself quite unable to agree is at least partly due to my profound re- 
luctance to admit exceptions to phonetic and linguistic rules. The evidence for 
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Assyrian (not Babylonian). “ &” = Heb.-Aram. s and for Assyrian (not Babylonian) 
“s” = Heb.-Aram. § is actually much more impressive than implied by Torrey. 
There are now several dozen instances of the transcription of Hebrew and Aramaic 
sibilants into Assyrian cuneiform and probably as many cases where Assyrian sibilants 
are transcribed into Hebrew and Aramaic. Even greater is the now available body 
of transcriptions of sibilants from Aramaic and Hebrew into Babylonian cuneiform 
and from Babylonian into Aramaic and Hebrew. To the typical instances in cuneiform 
and Aramaic listed (only in selection!) by Tallqvist, Assyrian Personal Names, pp. 
xviii f., and Delaporte, Epigraphes araméens, pp. 16f., may now be added scores 
of new examples from subsequently published texts, especially from Lidzbarski, 
Altaramiische Urkunden aus Assur (which needs correction in detail), from the 
Elephantine Papyri, and from the Carchemish, Nerab and other groups of cuneiform 
tablets. A very interesting new case from Tell en-Nasbeh is discussed elsewhere in 
this number. 

It should be emphasized that the examples collected by Lidzbarski, to which 
Torrey refers, are in part quite misleading. Of the four cases adduced to prove 
that Assyrian “ sin” may correspond to Hebrew-Aramaic sin not one is satisfactory. 
The first name is illegible at the beginning, where the supposed sin occurs, as may 
readily be seen by comparing the widely divergent copies of Rawlinson, Berger, and 
Stevenson. The third name is clear but the cuneiform equivalent is not preserved 
and the name is obscure. The second name, that of the country ASSir (Assyria), 
does not count at all, since it passed into Northwest Semitic at a remote age. The 
fourth name, S?7’s, does indeed stand for Accadian Sér-Istar, an abbreviation of 
Tab-8dr-Istar (Good is the breath of Ishtar), but in the Assyrian dialect the con- 
sonantal group st was regularly contracted to ss, which was pronounced 8% (since 
ss is the Babylonian phonetic value) ; see Ylvisaker, Zur babylonischen und assyrischen 
Grammatik (1912), pp. 9f. In other words Accadian Héstar (Istar) (which became 
Estar in Assyrian) was pronounced Essar or IsSar in the Late Assyrian dialect, 
dissimilated to [sa or the like in the name Sr’s. It may be added that Lidzbarski’s 
first example may be read, following the apparent traces, [’s]rdrql (Issar-diir-qéli) 
and that his third name, ’srtb, may stand for Issar-tab(ni-bullit). Of three cases 
adduced to show the occasional equivalence of Assyrian and Aramaic-Hebrew samekh 
(op. cit., p. 392), the first is Palmyrene and not Assyrian, the second does not exist 
at all (see Delaporte, p. 35) and the third is a characteristic example of dissimi- 
lation, like Heb. Slmnsr for Assyrian Sulmdn-agared. An example of such dissimi- 
lation is found precisely in the name Sn’sr quoted by Torrey. It is, accordingly, 
impossible to find a single true parallel for the phonetic equivalence which Torrey 
assumes for the name ’§n’. 

I do not, as Professor Torrey supposes, explain the aleph in the names Subna’ 
and ’usna’ as morphologically identical with the aleph in the particle n@’ but as an 
hypocoristic ending (ending of an abbreviated name), in full agreement with him. 
However, it seems very probable that the energie verbal particle n(a) is closely 
related in origin to the adverbial na’. Torrey’s objection to the jussive explanation 
of the name Yd’ds seems to disregard the extensive evidence for primary jussive 
meaning of a large proportion, if not all, of the imperfects in Northwest-Semitic 
personal names. For examples from the Hebrew Bible, explicitly so vocalized, see 
already my remarks, Jour. Bib. Lit., 1924, pp. 373 f. Without losing ourselves in 
detailed illustrations from earlier periods we need only refer to Noth’s treatment 
of this subject, Die israelitischen Personennamen (1928), especially pp. 195 ff., with 
which I fully agree. I should like to challenge my distinguished colleague to furnish 
a single clear instance of an abstract noun with imperfect verbal form (Heb. yeqim 
means “creature,” not “creation”).—(W. F. A.) 

[I have not the least objection to a jussive, but only to the writing with waw, 
which seems to me very improbable here, I had not thought of y’ws as a form of 
the imperfect, but as from the root y’’, and thus a true abstract noun-form. I do 
not accept the theory of dissimilation in the cases named. The presence of samekh 
(= sin) and sade in the same name makes no phonetic difficulty (numerous 
examples). My reading forms, I think, no exception to linguistic rules.—C. C. bi be 
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THE LACHISH LETTERS AFTER FIVE YEARS 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Readers of the BULLETIN have no cause to complain that we have 
neglected the Lachish ostraca, though they have some justification in feeling 
that we have over-emphasized them. Since the initial publication of the 
first four of these documents by Torezyner in the Bialik volume (late 
autumn, 1935) the writer has printed three relatively detailed studies of 
them,’ as well as four shorter articles, two of which were by H. L. Ginsberg * 
and two by C. H. Gordon.* In the third of these studies, which appeared 
two years ago, the writer pointed out that little more could be done until 
the originals had been carefully examined. by competent philologians and 
epigraphers.* Until the editio princeps was supplemented by such inde- 
pendent work there was always the danger that epigraphically impossible 
readings would be perpetuated because of their inherent plausibility and 
that corrections of Torezyner’s readings would be neglected because of lack 
ef graphic evidence. The ink was scarcely dry before the appearance 
of two admirable articles written by Pére René de Vaux of the Dominican 
School in Jerusalem * and by Dr. S. Birnbaum of London.* During the 
intervening two years there have also been a number of useful studies of 
the ostraca by other scholars, among whom we may mention particularly 
detailed contributions by D. Winton Thomas,’ K. Elliger,® A. Vaccari,® and 
Gyorgy Balazs.*° 

Some months ago Professor H. Torezyner of the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem followed up his English edition of 1938 by a complete Hebrew 
edition, including also three ostraca discovered in the last campaign at 
Lachish and not hitherto published. In December Dr. H. L. Ginsberg 
presented an account of this important volume to our readers, with valuable 
observations and corrections of the author’s readings. In the following 
sketch we shall offer a complete transcription and translation of Letter VI, 
revised translations of Letters III, V, and IX, as well as some notes on 
Letters II, IV, and the first two new ostraca, Nos. XIX and XX. Nos. ITI, 


1 BULLETIN, No. 61, pp. 10-16; No. 70, pp. 11-17; 73, pp. 16-21. Last year the 
writer published a resumé of the progress made since the third of these articles 
in a review of Torezyner’s book which appeared in Hebrew (Kirjath Sepher, 
Jerusalem, XVI, pp. 310-12). 

2 BULLETIN, No. 71, pp. 24-26; No. 80, pp. 10-13. 

® BULLETIN, No. 67, pp. 30-32; No. 70, pp. 17-8. 

4 BULLETIN, No. 73, p. 20. 

5 Revue Biblique, 1939, pp. 181-206. 

6 Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 1939, pp. 20-28, 91-110. 

7 Jour. Theol. Stud., XL (1939), pp. 1-15. 

8 Palistinajahrbuch, 34 (1938), pp. 30-58; Zeits, Deutsch. Paldst.-Vereins, 1939, 
pp. 63-89. 

® Biblica XX (1939), pp. 180-199. 

104 Lachisi (Tell ed-Duweiri) dsatasok archeolégiai és epigrdfiai eredményei, 
Budapest, 1940, pp. 63-104. In his bibliography Torezyner quotes an article by 
U. Cassuto (now in the Hebrew University of Jerusalem), reprinted from the 
Mitteilungen zur Geschichte und Wrasenschaft des Judentums, 1939, pp. 389-400, but 
this journal seems to have ceased appearing after the outbreak of the war. 
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IV, and VI are in the Museum of Antiquities at Jerusalem, where Pére de 
Vaux has subjected them to a thorough scrutiny, and all the rest are in the 
British Museum, where they have been minutely examined by Dr. Birnbaum, 
who is an expert palaeographer. 


Ostracon IT 


My acceptance of Reider’s reading ynkr instead of Ginsberg’s y‘kr in line 
5 (see BuLLETIN, No. 73, p. 17) was too hasty and was probably wrong. 
I accordingly return to the reading and translation which I gave in No. 70, 
pp. 12-13, which is accepted by de Vaux. Torezyner has changed his inter- 
pretation of the last two lines and now renders approximately “ May 
YHWH prevent me from saying something which thou dost not know!” ; 
his former rendering was “ May YHWH investigate (and punish) my 
saying something which I did not (even) know! ” 


OstrACON IIT 


Our understanding of this letter has been materially advanced by de 
Vaux, whose reading of the first proper name in line 15 as Knyhw, 
“Coniah,” is graphically convincing and has been accepted by Torezyner. 
This disposes finally of the enigmatic name Kbryhw and replaces it by an 
attested name of Jeremiah’s own time. Torezyner has also abandoned his 
former reading and interpretation of the final lines (19-21) and adopts the 
interpretation now followed by nearly all other scholars (see my renderings 
in Butietin, Nos. 70 and 73). Several cruces interpretum still remain in 
this letter. I see no reason to give up my proposed interpretation of lines 
4 ff., which still seems graphically and stylistically preferable to the latest 
alternatives of de Vaux and Torezyner. However, a slight modification at 
the beginning of line 5 seems to suit the graphic indications better than my 
latest previous suggestion. 


4, w[‘t.] 8[lht.s|p[r]. w[l]’.% hpgh And [now thou hast se nt a let[ter] 
but my lof[rd] hath [no]t en- 

5. [']dn[y] 7? . ‘yn . ‘bdk . Ispr .’*Sr lightened thy servant concerning 
the letter which (etc.) 


11 For details confirming this reading of the text see BuLtEeTIN, No. 73, p. 17, 
nn. 12-13. Birnbaum has independently reached precisely the same conclusion (op. 
cit., p. 93) with regard to the position of the samekh in spr and the number of 
letters preceding it. 

12'Torezyner formerly read [w]b[t]kh but Ginsberg’s cogent criticism and cor- 
rection in Buttetin, No. 71, pp. 25f., has convinced all competent scholars, in- 
cluding Torezyner himself, that this reading is impossible. Torezyner’s new reading 
‘dm, “man, one,” is graphically much better, but there are clear traces of four 
letters, pointed out by de Vaux, who reads n’ . ’t. My latest previous suggestion, 
[t] b[w] ’t, was both too long for the space and supposed an inadmissible form 5w 
(b6, “in him”) for Lachish bf (found in IIT: 12; see below). My present reading 
’dny . fits both the space and the traces in the two published photographs admirably ; 
it agrees with what Torezyner recognizes now (since the difference between m and 
nm in a damaged text is negligible), except that he does not do anything with the 
following traces of a letter between m (or n) and the dot separating words. I con- 
sider it, accordingly, as virtually certain. 
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Torezyner has improved his reading and interpretation of lines 6-12 a considerably. 
The differences remaining between us are now comparatively slight, but I fail to see 
any reason to change my translation of these lines in BULLETIN, No. 73. ,Torezyner 
renders the last two words of line 8 and the first two of 9, “thou dost not know 
it—he has read (the) letter,’ with a complicated explanation of these cryptic 
words as referring to a letter from the king—which Torezyner thinks is quoted by 
Hoshaiah in lines 4-6 (op. cit., p. 62). The difficult place at the end of line 12 still 
remains obscure and Torezyner adheres substantially to his former reading, keeping 
the same consonants and replacing an orthographic difficulty (the defective writing 
of ra’ithi, “I have seen”) by an even more serious syntactic one (reading re’éth as 
a construct infinitive with the same meaning). De Vaux’s reading of lines 12b-13a, 
[(’hlr . ’tnnhw ‘1 . m’wm, and his translation, “(if I have read it,) afterwards, I 
can repeat it word for word,” is very forced, both in syntax and idiom. My own 
latest effort (BULLETIN, No. 73), “[no]r have I read anything in public(?),” 
makes good sense but is graphically and orthographically unsatisfactory. Birnbaum 
has pointed the way to the solution, I believe, by observing that we should read 
simply ‘tn, I will give,’ and that the next letter is not m or n, but b. The following 
traces he reads hh, just as I did in my latest effort. After a careful reéxamination 
of the photographs I propose to read the last letters as a ligature bh., in which 
the upper left-hand stroke of the b is prolonged so as to run into the lowest left 
hand stroke of the h, with the following dot smudged. The entire passage would 
then run: “And as for every letter that may have come to me, I have not read 
it nor would I give anything at all for it.”?* In other words, Hoshaiah declares 
that he has observed the strictest possible discretion with regard to letters which 
passed through his hands en route to their destination, neither allowing anyone to 
read them to him, nor reading them himself—to say nothing of bribing anyone to 
show them to him. 

Another crux in this letter is the last word in line 23, which Torezyner has con- 
sistently read mzh, interpreted as miz-zeh, “from this, hence.” At first I accepted 
this reading and proposed to see in it an otherwise attested Hebrew word for “ rations, 
provisions,” thus yielding most satisfactory sense. However, in BULLETIN, No. 73, 
while adhering doubtfully to this interpretation I pointed out that the middle letter 
of the word looks much more like y than like ze. To the instances for clear but 
entirely different z may now be added two more from the new ostraca (XIX: 1 
and XX: 2). I also pointed out that of four characters in the letters which so 
closely;resemble our “2” as to be virtually identical with it, two are correctly 
read as y by Torezyner and the other two are read as y by Ginsberg and myself. 
It follows that we must read myh, not mzh in our passage. Since there is no known 
Hebrew word myh (contrast my suggested pis aller in BULLETIN, No. 73) we must 
probably read my(d)h, “from his hand, from him,” just as we must read in line 
21 of our letter ‘b(d)k instead of ‘bk, “thy servant.” We must then return to 
Torezyner’s original reading of the last letter of line 16 as 1 instead of ¢ (in the 
Bialik Volume) and render lines 16b-18: “and unto Hodaviah son of Ahijah and 
his men hath he sent to buy (or requisition) from him.” ** This makes perfect sense 
and is both graphically and syntactically better. 


The following translation of the entire letter will make the foregoing 
remarks clearer :— 


Thy servant Hoshaiah hath sent to inform my lord Ya’ésh: May the Lord 
cause my lord to hear tidings of peace! And now thou hast sent a letter but 
my lord hath not enlightened thy servant concerning the letter which thou 
didst send to thy servant yesterday evening, for the heart of thy servant 


48 The phrasing is closely parallel to Cant. 8:7, “If a man should give all his 
property for love,” where we also find the words nin .. kl. . b, “to give all for 
(something) .” 

144 The verb Igh in the sense of “buy” is common in Biblical and Post-Biblical 
Hebrew. Words for “buy”’ and “sell” need not take an object (so also in 
Accadian), 
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hath been sick since thou didst write to thy servant. And as for what my 
lord hath said, “'Thou dost not know it!—read (any) letter,” as the Lord 
liveth no one hath undertaken to read me a letter at any time, nor have I 
read any letter that may have come to me nor would I give anything for 
it!—And it hath been reported to thy servant saying, “The commander of 
the host, Coniah son of Elnathan, hath come down in order to go into 
Egypt and unto Hodaviah son of Ahijah and his men hath he sent to 
obtain (supplies) from him.”—And as for the letter of Tobiah, servant of 
the king, which came to Shallum son of Jaddua through (the instrumen- 
tality of) the prophet, saying, “ Beware,” thy servant hath sent it to 
my lord. 
Ostracon IV 


Since Gordon’s solution of the problem of the interpretation of lines 8-9 
(Buttetin, No. 67) nearly all scholars have accepted it. Unhappily 
Torezyner still maintains his syntactically and stylistically awkward ren- 
dering. On the other hand, there is now full agreement between us on the 
interpretation of the last lines. Ginsberg’s interpretation *° of the last line 
(“ for the signal of Azekah has not appeared ”) doés not appeal to me at all, 
since the word ’6th means “sign” in the sense of “ indication,” whereas 
masst’ah means “ fire-signal,” not merely “indication.” I therefore adhere 
confidently to Torczyner’s and my translation, “for we do not (cannot) 
see Azekah.” D. Winton Thomas’s recent assertion that “the evidence of 
Ostrakon IV is of too uncertain a character to warrant its use even as an 
additional argument in favour of the identification (of Lachish with Tell 
ed-Duweir) ” goes much too far.1* That the evidence of this letter is not 
decisive in itself we may well grant, but it is an \important corroboration 
of the argument from topography and archaeology. It is unnecessary to 
repeat my translation in BULLETIN 70, since I have no changes to make. 


OstTRACON V 


To judge from a careful comparison of the published photographs with Birnbaum’s 
account of what is visible on the sherd, the surface of the latter has deteriorated 
since the photos were taken. Torezyner still rejects my interpretation of the last 
two lines, which has been accepted by all other competent scholars. To my remarks 
in BULLETIN, No. 73, p. 17, where I point out that Harding’s copy proves the sup- 
posed shaft of an aleph at the end of 9 (Gordon and others) to be illusory, may 
be added now the cogent statement of Birnbaum after examining the sherd that 
“it looks as if the cross strokes were diverging [so clearly on the photograph], 
while in line 7 they are practically parallel [in the alephs].” Bearing this statement 
and Harding’s copy in mind, we see at a glance that the surviving upper right-hand 
corner of the last letter in line 9 is identical with the corresponding corner of the 
foregoing letter—in other words, both letters are yodh. De Vaux accepts my pro- 
posed reading for the end of line 7, which seems more plausible than ever on 
reéxamination of the photos. The last letters of line 8 look to me like klb (the top 
of the k closely resembles the top of & elsewhere on this sherd, the upper part of 
the shaft of the J is well preserved, and the following 6 is now read by Torezyner), 
so we may read the word (to which the initial h of the next line belongs) k-lb-h, 
* according to his desire”; the sentence would then run, “ May the Lord cause thee 
to see ... according to His desire.” Otherwise my translation remains the same 
as the one given in BULLETIN, No. 70. 


15 See BULLETIN, No. 80, p. 11. 
16 Pal, Explor. Quar., 1940, pp. 148 f. 
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Ostracon VI 


My reconstructed reading of this letter was printed last year in Kirjath 
Sepher; it supersedes the text proposed in BuLLeTIN, No, 73, and is 
substantially identical with the transliteration given herewith: 


1. I *dny Y’ws . yr . YHWH ’ To my lord Ya’dsh: May the 
Lord cause my lord to see 
t*dny’*t h‘t hzh . slm my this season in good health! Who 
‘bdk kib ky . slh . *dny’(t sp] is thy servant (but) a dog that 
my lord hath sent the letter 
rhmlk w{’t| spry hsr[m Pm] of the king and the letters of 
the prince[s, say ]ing, 
rgrn’ whnh . dbry . h&[rm] “Pray, read them”? And 
. behold the words of the 
pr|[inces | 
P thm Irpt ydyk{m™*® wlhs] are not good, but to weaken 
you[r] hands [and to 
sl Jacken 
gt ydy h’|nsm (?)|h[m]yd*[m]*? b] the hands of the men who are 
informed 
hm *°(?)[--- w'th(?)] *dny hl’ tk about them(?)[.... And now, | 
my lord, wilt thou not write 
tb *Ih{m| [mr lnk t'Sw to th{em,] say[ing,] “ Why do 
ye do 
k2’t .(?)* by[r]slm?? h[n]h 1 thus even(?) in Je[ru]salem? 
Be[hol]d 
11. mlk [w]l[byt|h(?) [t]‘Sw hd[br]} unto the king [and] unto his 
[house (?)] are ye doing this 


17 My reading is accepted by de Vaux after examination of the sherd. 

18 Neither of the previous readings ydym or ydyk are quite satisfactory; ydyk[m] 
is palaeographically and stylistically preferable. De Vaux states that k is certain. 

1° The letters h - yd'- are certain (de Vaux’s r instead of d cannot be right) and 
Torezyner sees mém between h and y, so our reading appears to be fixed graphically 
and syntactically. The pu‘al participle of yd‘ occurs so often in the Hebrew Bible 
that its form and use are fairly well defined; for the use here ef. especially Isa. 12: 5. 

2° Only the tops of the two letters are preserved, but not too clearly, so there is 
a good deal of scope for conjecture. On the photograph the first letter looks like h, 
but Harding saw p or possibly 6. The shaft immediately after the break still im- 
presses me as being the shaft of samekh, the supposed horizontal lines of supra- 
linear “ aleph ’’ forming the left ends of the supralinear strokes of samekh. However, 
I have been totally unable to propose a convincing reading for the adjacent signs. 

*1 The traces of this letter are disconcerting, but it is hard to avoid following the 
reading waw of Harding and de Vaux. Torczyner’s latest reading omits it, and I 
formerly considered it as a smudged dot between words. The conjunction w(a@) not 
infrequently has this sense (cf. Gesenius-Buhl, ad voc.). However the presence of 
these traces certainly presents a difficulty which my interpretation does not quite 
surmount. 

#2 While I have tried to escape from this reading, first suggested, but rejected, 
by Torezyner and recommended by Ginsberg, I have not been able to find any 
alternative. De Vaux abstains from either reading or translation; Torezyner 
disconcertingly brings the prophet Uriah into the picture by an unusually forced 
reading. The unfortunate Uriah has become a head of King Charles in Torczyner’s 
treatment of the Lachish Letters. 
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12. hz[h** . why. Yhwh *th [th]ing! [And] as the Lord 
thy God liveth 
yk ky [m]’z gr’ ‘b (it is true that) since thy ser- 
ere vant read 
dk *t hsprm I[’? | hyh the letters there hath been no 
i. see eee [peace(?)] for [thy] servant 


Ostracon VIII 


Karl Elliger has made an admirable suggestion,?> that the word *kzb, 
preserved in line 1 of the reverse, is the name of Achzib, a town in the 
Shephelah of Judah mentioned in Joshua and Micah.2° He may be right 
in the further suggestion that our letters were written there and sent from 
there to Lachish. A. Saarisalo has plausibly identified the town with modern 
Tell el-Beida, northeast of Lachish and southeast of Azekah.?* To be sure, 
we may well expect to have our official say “Shall I lie to my lord?” 
(h’kzb V'dny), so Elliger’s proposal cannot be considered as certain. 


OstRACON IX 


’ 


Torezyner has accepted my identification of the numerical sign for “ ten” in line 3 
and this reading is confirmed by several occurrences of the same sign in the new 
ostracon, No. XIX. He has also adopted my reading dbr byd in lines 5-7. His present 
treatment of lines 4-5 is better than mine. On the other hand, all our proposals for 
the reading of the proper name in line 7, including Torezyner’s latest effort, are 
wrong. Birnbaum has pointed the way to the true solution by reading the first 
letter as %. If then we compare the traces of the first three letters with slm in line 2 
of our ostracon, it becomes rather obvious that we must read Slmyhw, Shelemiah, 
as I pointed out in my review of Torezyner’s English book in Kirjath Sepher (p. 
312), though I inadvertently gave the whole credit, instead of part of it, to Birnbaum. 
The name and its abbreviated form Shallim appear half a dozen times in Jeremiah, 
referring to as many different persons, so it is scarcely surprising to find it turning 
up in its full form in our ostraca. Torezyner’s Qsbyhw is otherwise wholly unknown 
and presumably never existed. 


We may translate the entire ostracon as follows: 

May the Lord cause my lord to hear tidings of peace! . . . hath sent 
115(?) . .. Return word to thy servant by the hand of Shelemiah (telling 
us) what we shall do tomorrow.?® 


*8 My reading of 11 b and the beginning of 12 has been accepted by Torezyner (p. 
167). 

*4The reading of the last passage, from m’z to the end, is due to de Vaux; 
Torezyner’s latest effort yields exceptionally unsatisfactory results. In passing it 
should be observed that the credit for my reading here belongs, not to me as stated 
by Torezyner (p. 168), but to de Vaux, from whom I obtained it. 

*5 Palistinajahrbuch, 34 (1938), p. 58. 

26 For the passage in Genesis referring to “ Chezib” cf. my remarks in Jour. Bib. 
Lit., LVIII, p. 286. 

27 Cf. Zeits. Deutsch, Paldst.-Vereins, 1934, pp. 121 ff. 

*® Torezyner has read the first letter of line 9 consistently as hé, but Harding’s 
drawing offers a clear heth and Birnbaum’s examination of the sherd also yielded 
the same letter. Since the last letter of the preceding line is unmistakably mém 
and since the slanting shaft visible after heth can easily belong to résh, I propose 
the reading mkr, “ tomorrow,” which makes eminently good sense. 
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Ostracon XIX 

This is one of the new ostraca found in the 1938 campaign; it consists 
of a list of personal names, generally abbreviated, followed by numerals. 
Since Torczyner seems to have exhausted the new subject of preéxilic Jewish 
numeral signs in his long discussion (pp. 201-212) we need not deal with 
it here. There are too many uncertainties still remaining to make the topic 
suited for a non-technical description. Something more can be done with 
the personal names, however. The first name must be read bn . ‘zr, since 
the fourth letter in the line is a perfectly distinct and characteristic z, 
followed by a shaft which can scarcely belong to any letter but r. The name 
‘Azztr is an abbreviation of ‘Azaryahi, Azariah; both the full and the 
abbreviated names are found in Jeremiah. Torcezyner’s reading ‘s (Uz, or 
the like) is out of the question. The names Pekah (line 2) and Shemaiah 
(4) are distinct. The name in line 3 is very strange; it looks like Ml, 
but such a name would be unparalleled and intrinsically improbable. The 
reading Nbi (Nabal) is graphically difficult, as is also MkI (Michal). 


OsTRACON XX 

Only two lines are visible and both are broken, but the characters are 
mostly very clear. We owe to H. L. Ginsberg the obviously correct reading 
bisyt byr{h|, “In the ninth (year) in the month of .. .,” for the first 
line, as far as preserved.?® The second line has also been misread by the 
editor. The first letter of his transcription (h) is unquestionably to be read 
hw (note the projection of the top horizontal stroke to the right of the shaft 
and the distinct space between the typical h and the following vertical 
shaft). Since the following two letters are absolutely certain, we must read 
(Y)hwkl, Jehucal, and suppose that the initial y was the last letter of the 
preceding line.*° The traces of the following letter lend themselves better 
to b than to Torczyner’s y, so we may read b[n Y’]z[nyhw],* “son of 
Jaazaniah.” Both names were characteristic of this period: Jehucal was one 
of the nobles who accused Jeremiah to Zedekiah and there are three different 
persons named Jaazaniah mentioned in Jeremiah. It will be remembered 
that the late W. F. Badé discovered a beautiful seal at Tell en-Nasbeh 
belonging to a high official named Jaazaniah, who was probably one of the 
men mentioned in the Book of Jeremiah.** 


Ostracon XXI 
For transliteration and translation see H. L. Ginsberg, BuLierin, No. 
80, p. 13. 


2° BULLETIN, No. 80, pp. 12f. I wish to apologize here for failing to correct a 
misprint in the last paragraph of p. 12, line 3, where we should read bts‘ytby[ J; 
owing to a slip on my part Dr. Ginsberg did not receive any proof. 

8°There are a few cases of abbreviated names beginning with Yahi where the 
initial y is omitted; cf. I Chron. 3: 18 (Hoshama) and Jour. Bib. Lit., 1937, p. 156, 
n, 29a (Hoyakim). 

31 Note that the distance between 6 and z is exactly right for the number of 
letters we have supplied and that the traces of the letter which follows 2 suit n 
perfectly. Since this is the only known name containing the necessary letters in 
approximately this situation, we may consider the reading as highly probable. 

32 See Badé, A Manual of Excavation in the Near East (Berkeley, 1934), fig. 13 
(opposite p. 47) and Zeits, Alttest, Wiss., 1933, pp. 150 ff. 
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THREE CISTERN GROUPS FROM TELL EN-NASBEH 
JOSEPH CARSON WAMPLER 


This study? is primarily concerned with placing the pottery of these’ 
cisterns before students of archaeology in order to get the benefit of their 
criticism before final publication. A big majority of the cistern material 
was pottery, and other artifacts are merely noted, excepting a few items 
whose bearing on the pottery study made a brief treatment valuable. As 
groups they are important, especially as two of them are assigned mainly to 
the Late Iron period,? “ Early Iron III,” “Iron III,” or “ Persian.” * Of 
more importance is the fact that they are part of a series of tombs and 
cisterns having dating material; a series which will be used, together with 
information from comparative studies, for the evaluation of the larger body 
of Tell en-Nasbeh remains. 

The limitations of space have made condensation imperative. The charts 
of chronological spread of pottery forms serve to obviate much comparative 
discussion as well as to direct attention towards the main import of the 
evidence. The earliest group is considered first. 


CIsTERN 370, AF20 


This cistern is located in the southwestern part of the site, just to the 
west of the highest bed rock. One course of a rubble masonry shaft now 
surrounds the mouth. A point on one of these stones was read as 779.41 m. 
above sea level. In shape the cistern is unusually regular, more cylindrical 
than bottle-shaped. A small round shaft opens into the top which is almost 
on a horizontal plane. The greatest depth is about 5.30 m., and the greatest 
width about 3.50m. Its mouth is within an enclosure now marked Room 
439. 

The cistern was excavated in such manner as to preserve the approximate 
order of the objects discovered. Into basket no. 1 were placed those objects 
found at the beginning of its clearance, or near its top. In this manner 68 
successive baskets of remains, mostly pottery, were found, the sixty-eighth 
being filled with the artifacts from the debris on the floor. Thus, such 
recovery preserves roughly the chronological sequence and significance of 
the artifacts. 

Two seal impressions from this cistern have dating significance. One is 
a single lemelekh, x5%7(2545), which is associated with the impression of 
two concentric circles and dot. This handle fragment with impressions 


1 This article has had the advantage of criticisms and suggestions from Dr. C. C. 
McCown, the director of the Palestine Institute, some of which are evident in the 
discussion to follow. 

*A period not yet well known and about which the published material is very 
limited. 

* For the benefit of our readers we may note that “ Early Iron” in this system 
(used by Fisher, Guy, Badé, and other archaeologists) corresponds to our “ (Early) 
Iron I,” that “ Middle Iron” is “(Early) Iron II” and that “ Late Iron” is our 
former “(Early) Iron III,” for which we now prefer the unambiguous term “ Per- 
sian.” The system generally used in the BULLETIN is not an innovation, as some- 
times supposed, but goes back to the official terminology of 1921—W. F, A. 
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came from the fourteenth basket from the top. The other impression, x125, 
is a single lemelekh only and came from a basket in the 21-32 group.’ The 
single lemelekh impression has been dated ca. 700-586 B.C.* Another bit 
of interesting information is suggested by the relative position of these two 
impressions. For a long time there has been lacking any clue concerning 
the impressed circles and dot. The relative position in the cistern of the 
two impressions suggest that the later one is that single lemelekh with the 
impressed circles and dot. It remains to be seen whether future findings 


a P thal 





Chronological Spread of Pottery in Cistern 370. 


will bear out this hint. As yet there is no clue about the chronological 
position of the concentric circles and dot impression when it appears alone. 


There are other objects which will probably yield dating information of some 
value. One listed as a doubtful seal impression, x58, is not likely to be of any value. 
But an inscribed weight,° x121(2552), fig. 5, has chronological value. Objects of 
more or less value are: four examples of Cypriote juglets, x157, x158 (probably 
ampulla similar to one from ‘Athlit of seventh century B.C.*), x159(2554), and 
x229(?); an ivory or bone pendant, x202 (2558), with incised circle and dot decora- 
tion; two red jugs, x16 and x182; a fragment of a multiple-spout lamp (restoration 
s); three fibulae, x112, x117, and x209; and two human 
55 (2544), x61, the former being a head probably of the 


+ 


indicates seven spout 
figurine fragments, x 
Astarte pillar ty 

The evidence from plotting * the chronological spread of the pottery forms suggests 
for this cistern a date in the latter half of the Middle Iron Age with some extension 
into the sixth century B.C. Ninety-five types were plotted, and some types had four 
or five x-numbers. As usual some types were more closely determined than others, 
and base, fragments offered the most uncertain information. Fifty-nine of the types, 
of which .6 were bases only, were supported by both other Tell en-Nasbeh and com- 


ne 
rT 
| 


* For lack of space illustrations of these are not included since they are such well 
known types. : 

*W. F. Albright, Annual XII, p. 78a, BULLETIN 52, p. 10b, JPOS 5, pp. 47 and 
52 f. 

° Dr. McCown’s tentative conclusion is that there is no reason for supposing this 
to date after the exile. 

*QDAP VI, p. 146, fig. 11: 4; ef. pp. 130 and 134f. 

7 The recording or x-numbers of the pottery shapes drawn to scale appear at the 
top of each column on the chart (fig. 1). Some forms have more than one representa- 
tion, an aspect of the quantitative evidence that is important. But only one example 
of each type or form appears among the drawings and its x-number appears also 
under the drawing. 
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parative sources as having chronological extension within the latter part of the 
Middle Iron Age. Thirty have similar extension but have supporting evidence from 
Tell en-Nagbeh only; although at least 17 are related to types that overlap the 
period mentioned. Five of the 30 were base fragments. Of the 6 types confined to 
this cistern and lacking confirmation from any other source, at least 2 or 3 are 
related to material that is known in the latter part of the Middle Iron Age. So it 
is seen that almost the entire body of evidence from the pottery forms would be in 
agreement with a late Middle Iron date. 

A considerable quantity of material not previously mentioned and not drawn was 
found in this cistern which had total recordings amounting to 275 x-numbers. Of the 
x-numbers the recordings were as follows: 23 whole or fragmentary iron objects; 























Fig. 4. Pottery from Cistern 370 (third plate). 


7 bronze objects; 4 bone; 5 flint; 3 beads; 7 sling stones; 4 miscellaneous stones; 
6 fossils; 3 shells; 2 whorls; 6 rubbing and polishing stones; 2 pestles; 2 chalices; 
2 cylindrical spouts; 1 amulet; 1 stone object; 1 red painted(?) pebble; 1 flask 
handle; 1 carinated bowl fragment; 1 theriomorphic vessel; 10 animal figurine 
fragments; 1 pedestal base; 1 glass object; 1 shell button(?); 1 carbonized olive 
pit(?); 7 bones and teeth, one x-number including a human skull and other 
skeletal remains; 5 birds’ beaks or mandibles(?); 7 high-footed lamps including 18 
examples; and a small number of fragments that will be mentioned under finish. The 
chronological implications of this material as now known are not inconsistent with 
the date previously suggested. 

There were 33 handles drawn of vessels large enough to have handles with sig- 
nificant characteristics. Of these 10 were ellipsoidal, 5 with one rib, 6 with two 
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ribs, 5 with incipient rib, 1 with incipient ribs, 2 with rather wide flat section, 1 tab, 
and 3 with wide flat section and upturned edges such as certain decanters. The 
incipient ribs were found mostly among the deep cooking pots. Those types suffi- 
ciently numerous to form a series were found fairly evenly distributed throughout 
the vertical sections of the cistern. It would be difficult to read much chronological 
significance into the evidence of handle types. Perhaps it represents a transitional 
phase, if ribbing on handles offers as clear chronological distinctions as has been 
suggested.® 

Recordings were made of 11 elongated juglets. Two of these were base fragments, 
and 4 had portions of the rim missing. Of the remaining 5, four unquestionably had 
round mouths and what slight indentation there was on the side of the fifth was 
probably accidental. The evidence of these and the handles (the tab handle being 
held in temporary abeyance) is not discordant with previous dating suggestions. 


Fig. 5. Inscribed Weight (nsp) from Cistern 370. 


This cistern had 24 recorded examples of horizontal burnishing one of which was 
burnished on both sides, 17 examples of vertical burnishing, 15 of ring burnishing, 
and 5 of horizontal burnishing tending to ring. There were 10 examples of white 
wash mostly in connection with figurines. Six pottery objects were covered with 
red slip, and 2 of these were red jugs. Seven objects had greenish-cream slip, 3 had 
light cream, and 5 light orange. Of painted decoration there were 4 examples with 
red painted lines, 3 with white and 4 with brown. This evidence in the main is not 
out of harmony with a late Middle Iron date. 

Practically all of the pottery vessels were well fired, varying between medium hard 
and hard. Orange-reds, red-browns, light browns, drabs and buffs predominated. The 
clay was well levigated, but perhaps not so carefully as for later periods. However, 
aside from a few examples from large storage jars, there were few vessels that had 
grits larger than the small ones; mostly the grits were very fine to small. Among 
the thinner walled vessels were the cooking pots, pitchers, and some small bowls. 


® Annual XII, p. 80d. 
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But the very thin walled vessels of later periods are not represented, although a 
Cypriote juglet is of a thin wall. In short the ware is good but perhaps not so 
good as that of the Late Iron and Hellenistic periods. Such a conclusion would be 
in harmony with the general dating implications of the material. 


The evidence of the pottery on the basis of form, finish, and ware is in 
harmony with the period suggested for this cistern by the evidence of the 
single lemelekh impressions as interpreted by Albright. These impressions 
he assigns to ca. 700-586 B.C. The inscribed weight fits the period, and our 
present knowledge of the fibulae indicates they have overlapping chrono- 
logical extension. Perhaps the same could be said for the decorated amulet, 
although information is uncertain. The seal impression which comes from 
the approximate center of the cistern is not necessarily to be dated to the 
beginning of the seventh century B.C. The one higher in the cistern might 
well come from the very end of the pre-exilic period. If the dating evidence 
of the impressions is evaluated in this way the pottery below seal impression 
x125 could come from the period beginning ca. 700 B.C. Then placing 
the lower limit of use at ca. 586 B. C. on the evidence of seal impression x57 
and pottery distribution, a period of use for the cistern of a little over a 
century is established. A period of this extent does not seem unreasonable 
as an estimate, and it is supported by an overwhelming amount of evidence 
now at hand. Therefore, a date ca. 700-586 B.C. is suggested, at the same 
time admitting the possibility of a later date for some of this material.* 


CisTERN 304, AB19 


It is very near the center of the mound, and was hewn out of some of the 
highest bed rock of the hill. The elevation near its mouth is 779.23 m. 
It is roughly bottle-shaped. The irregularities of outline suggests that the 
workmen tried to simplify their task by cutting out the softer rock while 
hewing to the general bottle-shaped plan. The greatest depth is 4.47 m., 
and the greatest width 3.90 m. Some steps lead down to the opening which 
is within a walled enclosure now numbered Room 289. 

The procedure of excavation was similar to that for Cistern 370. Twenty- 
eight baskets of artifacts were recovered. 

At least three objects from this cistern have dating significance. All of 
them came from basket 16 or a little below the center plane of the debris 
which filled the interior. One of them, x40(1835), fig. 9, is a wall frag- 
ment of a jar which is inscribed. Professors Torrey and Albright are in 
substantial agreement that this inscription might be either eighth or seventh 
century B.C.® Another was two-thirds of a Clazomenian neck amphora, 


*I quite agree with Mr. Wampler’s chronological results for this cistern.—W. F. A. 

® Opinions expressed in correspondence with Dr, C. C. McCown. 

[The reading [- - - b}]n Mrsrz[r - -] is virtually certain and there is no doubt about 
the identification of the six letters that are completely preserved. It is true that the 
stance is unusual in two cases (résh and samekh) but the forms are all normal, 
though stilted. The mém has the same kind of top that we find already in the 
Siloam Inscription (end of the eighth century) and it continues to be used, especially 
on seals, to the end of the Monarchy. The zayin regularly has the oblique downward 
stroke at its lower right-hand corner which we see here (below the résh) ; the form 
in our graffito may be paralleled elsewhere, especially in the seventh and early sixth 
century. A date in the seventh century is, therefore, probable, though one in the 
late eighth is not excluded. The name is specifically Assyrian, not Babylonian, as 
we know from the treatment of the sibilants and from Assyrian parallels; it must 
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x22(1836), fig. 8, dated by Mr. Dietrich von Bothmer to 540-520 B.C.’ 
A wall and handle fragment of an offset-lip cup or kylix, he has referred to 
the period 490-420 B. C.¥ 


——— 


siamese : : , =o ae 
* “ML ME XT XG HIG KOO A LET XIAITPAST AVS MH ED X24 XVSPASOL KI2 KEE KES XZ9 KBD KBE GE XS KE7 X34-XG KIO XI) KI2 X60 X22 x26 
= e x56 X59 X56 x63 x35? x68 x6) 





























CISTERN 304, ABIS NASBEH MATERIAL 
CAL SPREAD OF POTTERY FORMS: IN PART ESTIMATED: COMPARATIVE MATERIAL 
X-NUMBERS WAS QUESTIONABLE AS WAS ALSO SOME NASBEH AND OTHER COMPARATIVE MATERIAL 


Chronological Spread of Pottery in Cistern 304. 


Another object yet unstudied which might have some dating information 
to offer is a neck and handle portion of a blue glass juglet, x17. It has a 
light or yellow brown line of decoration also in glass.” 


be read Mérsarzé[r . .], reflecting standard Accadian Mér-sarri-zéra-ukin, or the 
like, literally “ The (Crown-) Prince Establishes Seed” (Mdr-sarri may be a divine 
appellation). From Tallqvist’s repertories I quote the seventh-century Assyrian 
names Mér-sarri-bél-ahhé and Mér-sarri-iliya; in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar we 
have Mér-sarri-ilu’a, whose Assyrian origin is proved by the name of his father 
Arbailaya (lit., “Man of Arbela”). My conjectural restoration of the end of the 
name is based on common Assyrian names such as Sarru-zéra-ukin. It is of historical 
and possibly of topographical interest to find a sherd with the name of an Assyrian 
in seventh-century Tell en-Nasbeh.—W. F. A.] 

10 Taken from a manuscript by Mr. von Bothmer on the Greek pottery of Tell 
en-Nasbeh which is now ready for publication. 

11 Thid. 

12 One parallel is noted from Tomb 16 of the Phoenician cemetery at ‘Athlit of the 
fifth «nd fourth centuries. QDAP II, 18: 416 and p. 62. 
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Some other objects which might prove to have fairly precise chronological 
limits are: two bronze fibulae, x43, x44; figurine head, x69; kernos frag- 
ment, x49; handle fragment with impressed dot and circle, x49; impressed 
triangular design, x51; and a red jug, x66. However, their spread is yet 

( to be determined, so they cannot be used for determining. 


Now as for the evidence of pottery forms. Plotting of the evidence from Tell 
, en-Nasbeh and comparative sources suggest a chronological spread for the cistern of 
} around 600 or 586_B. C.-450 B.C. The lower limit is not established by the pottery 


Fig. 8. Fragments of Clazomenian Neck-amphora x22(1836) from Cistern 304. 


series, for it could be somewhat later. However, a cistern could not be used in- 
definitely without being cleaned out. At least it is likely that a cistern would be 
more or less filled with debris after one to two centuries of continued use, especially 
as the water was collected from courtyards and roofs of beaten earth. Cleaning 
operations, when carried out, may have been partial rather than complete. But the 
artifact series will often give help in checking on such operations. 

Thirty-four forms have been typed, although with varying degrees of closeness; 
base fragments offer the most uncertain information. Nineteen or 20 types have 
chronological extension within the period to be suggested for this cistern. These 
have supporting information drawn from both Tell en-Nasbeh and comparative 
sources. Eleven more types, which have a chronological spread overlapping that of 
the cistern, are supported only by other Tell en-Nasbeh material. Of these 11 several 
are not capable of close identification, several are base fragments, several are related 
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to types having the necessary spread, and the remainder are of classes which are 
probably late as is indicated, for example, by the ware of x12. The following three 
are less informative: x28 and x32 cannot be typed with any certainty, and information 
for any source is limited; xll is the only example of this type found at Tell en- 
Nasbeh, although similar shapes are not uncommon in the comparative material 
for the Middle Bronze Age, and there is some similarity to a bronze bowl from a 
“ Philistine ” tomb of Gezer.** The last three are the most discordant elements in 
the whole form series. Two of them are uncertain as to typing, and information on 
these as well as x11 is undoubtedly limited. Consequently, for dating purposes they 
will be held in abeyance on the grounds of being insufficiently known. 

Among the other objects found the recordings were as follows: 5 of iron fragments 
including 12 examples; 3 listing 6 sling stones; 1 burnishing pebble; 1 listing 3 flints; 
1 fossil(?); 3 of 4 whorls, 3 being of pottery and 1 of stone; 1 bronze tweezer; 1 
finger impressed handle; 2 listing 13 shells; 1 tooth; 1 horn; 1 round base saucer 
lamp; and 2 listing 3 high-foot lamps. Most of these objects probably have no known 
dating significance, and the lamps are in dating harmony. 





Fig. 9. Inscribed Sherd x40(1835) from Cistern 304. 


Of the twelve handles the majority had ellipsoidal sections. Three, x20, x32, and 
x56, are of the single rib type, although not pronounced. Two, x67 and x68, faintly 
suggest a single rib along their rather flat tops. They come from deep cooking pots 
of the rilled-rim class. The single example of elongated juglet had a round mouth. 
x49 might be a handle of the type which had the lemelekh impressions, and therefore 
might be double ridged. So there is nothing here to argue against the date to be 
suggested. 

The cistern had 5 recorded examples of ring burnishing, 8 of horizontal, and 3 
of vertical, several types having burnishing of two varieties. There was one example 
each of red, orange-brown, and buff slip, and of white wash. Also there was a 
fragment with an incised raised ridge and another with the triangular impressed 
design. This evidence is harmonious. 

The big majority of the pottery was well fired, being fairly hard or hard. Red 
browns, browns, light browns, and buffs predominated. It was fairly well levigated ; 
only a few examples had grits larger than fine. There was not much thick walled 
material, the tendency in the main being toward thinner ware. Several fragments are 


13 Gezer I, fig. 154: 7. Grant and Wright (following Woolley, Iliffe, and Galling) 
have dated these “ Philistine ” tombs as Persian, Ain Shems (cited as AS) V, p. 78, 
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of rather thin material. So the pottery exhibits in many examples those improve 
ments in the technique of pottery making and firing which got impetus, according 
to certain experts, about the beginning of the Late Iron period. 





The pottery series as to form, finish and ware, and the evidence now at 
hand from the objects of likely dating significance are in harmony with the 
dating information furnished by the inscribed fragment, Clazomenian jar, 
and kylix fragment. Without the inscribed fragment my tendency would 
have been to put an upper limit of 600 B. C. in order not to have the cistern 
in too long continued use. This was on the assumption of making the Greek 
material from basket 16 also the approximate chronological middle of the 
cistern with about an equal extension of use on each side. The upper exten- 
sion is suggested by the pottery series some of whose types were still common 
when Tell Beit Mirsim and ‘Ain Shems were destroyed ca. 588 B.C. So 
the Middle Iron types of the cistern might well fall within the 600-586 B. C. 
period. But it is probably necessary to recognize something of the backward 
pull of the inscribed fragment and give an upper limit to the cistern of 
ca. 625 B.C. A lower limit of ca. 400 B. C. would fit the pottery require- 
ments and would make a liberal allowance for the use of the cistern after the 
deposit of the Greek pottery. This tentative date, 625-400 B.C., however, 
might later prove to need some telescoping or shifting.* 


CISTERN 361, AC16 


This cistern is on the west side of the site about 16 or 18 m. inside the 
large city wall. It opens into an enclosure now marked Room 604. The 
mouth is at about 776m. above sea level. The cistern is according to the 
bottle plan, but quite irregularly so. Its greatest depth is 4.70 m., and 
width 3.20 m. 

The procedure of excavation was similar to that for Cistern 370. Forty- 
one baskets of artifacts were recovered. 

A shoulder fragment of a black-figured oinochoe, x103, was found in the 
lower half of the cistern, but the exact basket is not known (fig. 13). This 
has been dated by Mr. von Bothmer ca. 500 B. C.75 Basket 2 yielded a jar 
handle fragment with a MSH stamp, x18(2816), fig. 15. The handle is 
of the single ridge variety which together with the ware suggests a post- 
exilic date. Dr. McCown believes the characters to be fifth century B. C. 
or later. A wall fragment of a jar with a four letter impression, x83 (2830), 
fig. 14, came from basket 16 near the middle of the cistern. The date is 
still a question. 

Another object which is of potential dating significance is x79, a fibula 
of the riveted or late type.** ‘Two fragments with triangular impressed 


“4 W. F. Albright, Annual XII, pp. 5la, 81b, JPOS 5, p. 47; R. A.S. Macalister, 
A Century of Excavation in Palestine, London, 1925, p. 239. 
/~*TI should be inclined to place the extreme limits for this cistern between 600 


_—tand 450 B.C. The inscribed sherd probably antedates the period when the cistern 


Was in actual use—wW. F. A. 
16 Taken from a manuscript by Mr. Dietrich von Bothmer on the Greek pottery 
of Tell en-Nasbeh which is now ready for publication. 
16A+ Gerar this type is said to begin 600 B.C. Gerar, p. 11 (G) and pls. 17 and 
18; 201, 203. 
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design were found ; x1 from a store jar rim came from the upper half of the 
cistern, and x81 a shoulder fragment of a small jar from the lower half. 
The chronological limits of this design are not yet known; however, the 
period for the cistern indicated by the Greek fragment would be in keeping 
with the information now available for this design. 

Sixty-one types of pottery were plotted. Seven of the cistern’s pottery 
recordings were only moderately close to a type and were consequently 
marked as questionable identifications. Sixteen of the recordings were base 
fragments and 7 were handles. The base fragments are usually the most 
unreliable for typing purposes. Perhaps the most striking result indicated 
by the plotting is negative, for an unusually small amount of information 
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OF CHRONOLOGICAL SPREAD OF POTTERY FORMS, IN PART 
THE TYPNG OF CERTAIN NUMBERS WAS QUESTIONABLE AS WAS ALSO SOME 


Fig 10. Chronological Spread of Pottery in Cistern 361. 


from the comparative sources was available. Fourteen types were confirmed 
by both Tell en-Nasbeh and comparative material as overlapping the period 
suggested by the dating matter; but of these a half dozen were not clear cut. 
One type was represented only in this cistern. The remainder, 46 in all, 
were similar to others at Tell en-Nasbeh which are estimated 17 to have 
chronological spread within the Late Iron period. Nineteen of these last 
46 did show questionable comparisons with material from other sites which 
was of chronological range outside of the Late Iron period, These negative 
and questionable factors suggest that we are dealing with a cistern of one of 
the less well known periods such as Late Iron, for otherwise more com- 
parative material could have been expected. Consequently it is necessary 


17Tt must be kept in mind that the term estimated is used advisedly. The Late 
Iron period is not well known as yet. At least little has been published on it. But 
there are some clues which are being used as working basis for the study of the 
Tell en-Nasbeh finds. These are being used when plotting the estimates of chrono- 
logical spread as found at Tell en-Nagbeh. The broken lines suggest the uncertainty 
of these estimates as well as the disturbed condition of the top debris. 
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Pottery from Cistern 361 (first plate). 
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to give closer attention to the positive evidence, especially as it is rather 
limited. 


The jar rim fragment, xl, is of a type which present evidence indicates to be 
late (cf. BULLETIN, No. 80, pp. 13-16). It is not possible to give the approximate 
chronological spread. Is this lack of published information due to a scarcity of 
excavated sites of the Late Iron period, or in part to the rather cursory recording 
and publishing of large storage jar material? At any rate the triangular impressed 
decoration which it bears is certainly Late Iron and possibly Hellenistic. Similar 




















Fig. 12. Pottery from Cistern 361 (second plate). 


decoration and shape were found at Beth-zur. The comparative material for the 
type of which x8 is a representative is limited, one example being found in Stratum 
I of Megiddo. Jar rim fragments, x9, x29, and x31, are of the type, or closely 
related to it, which becomes more common in the Late Iron and Hellenistic period, 
although it is found earlier, even in the Middle Bronze Age. Jar rim fragment x26 
has no distinguishing features. Handle x38 is of the single rib type. 

In x24 (2829) we come to the most important shape in the cistern. Three examples 
which are very close are listed from Tell el-Far‘ah.** Reference to Beth-pelet I does 
not yield very satisfactory information for the dating of the tombs from which they 
came, although Tomb 716 had a bronze bowl (phiale) dated 800 B.C. on page 10.* 


“38 Duncan, OPP, 47R, 47S,, 478,. 
*Tomb 716 is unquestionably of the Persian Age. On the date of this type of 
phiale see now Hans Luschey, Die Phiale, 1939, and Mrs. Dohan’s review, AJA, 


1941, pp. 125-7.—W. F, A. 
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Somewhat similar jars are also listed by Duncan, one having two handles and the 
other being without handles.1* A fragment from Samaria seems to be fairly close 
to the type.*® It came from Cistern 7, strip 1, which was assigned to the period 
700-300 B.C. Another example, complete except for loss of handle, comes from 
Tomb 24 at ‘Athlit.™ 

This vessel is not so gracefully formed as the Tell en-Nasbeh example, the body 
being constricted in the middle and the base less pointed, but is otherwise very 
similar. The ware is dark red. The cemetery remains were dated in general by Johns 
to the latter half of the Persian period, the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. The 
‘Athlit jar no. 922 was in the lower chamber of Tomb 24 so that some remains in 
the main shaft were above. Among them was a silver coin level with burial a-ii. This 
coin was dated late fifth or early fourth century B.C. The position of the jar, 
therefore, indicates its association with a burial prior to that of the level of the 
silver coin. A fifth century date for jar 922 would seem to be consistent with the 
information from Tomb 24 and Johns’ general date for the cemetery. 





Fig. 13. Fragment from Shoulder of Black-figured Oinochoe, x103. 


Unfortunately the Tell el-Far‘ah material used by Duncan is not published with 
its associated remains. So an examination of such material is not possible. How 
ever, some devious connections can be established through a bronze ladle between 
the 47S, jar of Tomb 716 and the 47H, jar which is very similar to a type Johns 
found to be very common at ‘Athlit and for which he has found Persian period 
parallels; in fact he includes the Tell el-Far‘ah material among these parallels.*? 
At Tell en-Nasbeh only two fragments were typed with x24, and neither was very 
certain, especially the base fragment. Yet neither is from a provenience inconsistent 
with a Late Iron date. Again the lack of evidence at Tell en-Nasbeh might be con 
strued to suggest that, if x24 is a Middle Iron type, more information should have 
been available from a site as rich in Middle Iron material as this one is. Then, al- 
though the evidence for our Tell en-Nagbeh jar x24 is still somewhat limited, a sub- 
stantial amount of it can be read as indicating that we are dealing with a Late Iron 
type, perhaps of fifth and early fourth centuries B. C. 

Sma] jar x25 has 11 other examples reported from Tell en-Nasbeh, but most of 





1° OF ‘P, 47M, 47T. 
20 Samaria I, fig. 165; 2a and p. 290; vol. II, pl. 65: b top left. 
21 QDAP II, fig. 3: e; pl. 19: 922, and p. 50. 

22QP, 47H,, 47S,; Beth-pelet I, pl. 47 and p. 14, § 43; QDAP II, fig. 3, p. 50. 
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them are too fragmentary to offer conclusive information. The comparative sources 
Beth-zur and Samaria ** point to a late date. The Samaria example is from Cistern 
7, strip 1, the same provenience as a fragment similar to the Tell en-Nasbeh jar 
x24 above. Jug fragments x49 and x50 are from a late type probably most common 
in the Late Iron. Bowl fragment x73 is of a form apparently found throughout the 
Iron Age. At Tell en-Nasbeh it is entirely confined to the latter part of this period. 

Several other types are worth mentioning. Fragments of jugs x48, x55, and x56 
have some similarity to the modified decanter form which, Grant and Wright ob- 
served, followed after the Middle Iron type.*4 

Their conclusion about the dipper juglet characteristic of the Persian period is 
suggestive, although the comparative material, especially from Samaria, is not above 
criticism.*® If they mean to suggest that the elongated juglet with a rather pro- 
nounced alabastron body shape is a late type, there is Tell en-Nasbeh evidence to 
support this. Fragment x52 approaches this late type, and x57 is probably a cruder 
example of the same. In fragment x59 we have a pitcher type that the Tell en- 
Nasbeh evidence indicates to be late, Several other examples from this cistern are 





Fig. 14. Seal Impression on Wall Fragment of Jar, x83. 


similar. The evidence for pitcher x62 is limited but indicates a Late Iron date. Six 
recordings were made of late types of cooking pots. Then there are some other 
fragments, especially some bowl types, which are suggestive of late date but the 
information is not conclusive. In connection with one of them, x71, attention should 
be called to the close resemblance between it and a bronze bowl from a “ Philistine ” 
tomb of Gezer.?° 

In summary it might be said that a considerable amount of evidence from the 
forms is favorable to a Late Iron date for this cistern. The jugs, juglets, and 
cooki..g pots offer weightier evidence, while jar x25 is even more important. And 
jar x24 seems of sufficient importance to be used with the Greek ware fragment and 
seal impression for dating this cistern. 

Among the other recordings not all of which were drawn are: x93 sling stone; 
x9] smoothing stone; x75, x76 stone bowl fragments; x99 stone whorl; x92, x102 
shells; x95, x96 bone spatulas; x90 bone fragment; x100 two bronze fragments; x80, 
x94, x97, x98, x101 fifteen iron fragments; x87, x88 pitcher fragments somewhat 
similar to x63; x82, x84, x85, x86 fragments with short cylindrical spouts; x19 finger 
marked handle; x20 four fragments of saucer lamps; x21 fragments of two high-foot 





28 Beth-zur, fig. 37: top left; Samaria, vol, I, fig. 167: 4a; vol. II, pl. 65: ¢ (upper 
left). 

2 AS V, p. 140. 5 AS V, p. 138 f. 

26 Gezer I, fig. 154: 7. Grant and Wright have dated these “ Philistine” tombs as 
Persian. AS V, p. 78. 
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lamps; (x89 spout fragment of a covered lamp.>None of this material is out of 
harmony with a Late Tron date. 

The cistern had recordings of 19 handles of sufficient size to have significant 
characteristics. Seven were ellipsoidal, 9 were flat ellipsoidal being rather wide 
with almost flat top and under side, 2 with one rib and one with an incipient 
ridge. It is to be noted that there are only two of the single rib “ post-exilic ” 
type, although there are none of the two rib variety. The proportion of flat ellip- 
soidal handles suggests that further chronological information might be gained 
from studying these handles. 

Only two elongated juglet recordings were made, and one of these was a neck 
and handle portion. The one having the round rim has already been mentioned. 
Thus the evidence of the juglets, even very limited, and the handles is in keeping 
with a Late Iron date for the cistern. 

Among the decorated objects, the black figured oinochoe, x103, has already 
been mentioned. Any other finish than wet-smoothing was not common in this 


Fig. 15. Stamped Jar-Handle (MSH) x18(2816), Actual Size. 


group. Burnishing was represented by.3-examples of_ring or spiral, 1 of horizontal 
tending—to ring, 3 questionable examples of horizontal which might be turning 
marks, and | fragment—with-criss-cross technique. Of slip there was 1] fragment 
with light greenish cream and 1 with light orange. A fragment, mentioned before, 
with triangular impressed design came from near the top of the cistern, while 
another was found in the lower half. At the present time this information would 
also seem harmonious with a Late Iron date. 

The clay of almost all of the vessels was rather well levigated; even the fragments 
of large storage jars had few grits larger than small ones. Most of the grit material 
was fine and very fine. Almost all examples were hard fired, a few were slightly 
less hard, and only one example was rather soft. Light browns, medium browns, 
buffs, light orange browns, shades of red browns and red oranges were the principal 
colors of ware, nearly half of which were light brown. The observations indicate 
the ware was of a quality consistent with a Late Iron date. 


It has been suggested that the evidence of ware, finish, handle sections, 
juglet rims, and miscellaneous items is not inconsistent with a Late Tron 
date. The same might prove correct for triangular impressed design. 

oD on} I ow) 
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The evidence for the riveted type of fibula points to this period. From 
a study of forms, supporting evidence was obtained, although hardly 
as much as might be expected, which might be due in part to the lack of 
source material for this late period. More precision is offered by the 
oinochoe fragment x103, jar x24 and seal impression x18(2816). In sum- 
mation the evidence indicates this cistern was used during the fifth century 
B. C. with some continuation into the fourth; and the evidence is of such 
weight as to leave little doubt that we have a well marked group for the 
period. However, more precise knowledge about the seal impression, x83 
(2830), might modify this date slightly.* 

The Palestine institute? would appreciate further comment and infor- 
mation which bear on the interpretation of these groups. It is our hope to 
have advantage of such criticism that it might be taken into account before 
bringing out the definitive publication. 


TWO LETTERS FROM UGARIT (RAS SHAMRAH) 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 


With the publication of C. H. Gordon’s Ugaritic: Grammar last summer * 
we may say that the first phase of Ugaritic research has closed.? The North- 
Canaanite documents from Ugarit can now be read with general confidence. 
Our dictionary and grammar may not be complete as yet, but we are sure 
of essentials.* Moreover, the defeat of France and the consequent ruin of 
that great country have probably stopped all further publication of tablets 
for many months, if not for many years. So completely has darkness fallen 
over most of Europe that repeated enquiries have failed to yield any infor- 
mation about MM. Dussaud, Virolleaud, Dhorme, and Thureau-Dangin, 
except that Dussaud is said to have remained at his post in the Louvre. 
Word recently received from scholars in other European countries indicates 
that all efforts to find out what has happened to them have hitherto been in 
vain. We can only hope for the best. Meanwhile there is plenty of work 
to be done with the data at our command and many problems of interpre- 
tation can be solved without having more texts at our disposal. 


*TI should be inclined to date the actual use of the cistern in the fourth century 
and to regard older pieces as stray sherds which had been thrown into the cistern. 
My reason for this view is primarily that individual forms (e.g., x3, x9, x29, x56, 
x58) approximate common early Hellenistic forms rather closely, yet the total 
picture is characteristically Persian, x24 is more evolved in form than the | 
Athlit jar.—W. F. A. 

27 Palestine Institute of the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California, U.S. A. 

1 Cf. the writer’s notice, BULLETIN, No. 79, pp. 35-36. The writer also expects to 
yublish a more detailed review in Jour, Bib. Lit. 

2On the successive stages of decipherment and tentative interpretation through 
vhich the North-Canaanite inscriptions have passed since 1930 see the writer’s 
‘ketches in the BuLteTin, Nos. 46, 50, 63, 70, 71. A complete bibliography and 
ndex of the literature on the subject up to the end of 1938 is given by C. F. A. 
Schaeffer in his invaluable Ugaritica (Paris, 1939). 

* The greatest single difficulty is the still unsolved problem of the distribution and 
lemareation of tenses. The writer’s views are stated concisely in the course of a 
‘eview of Harris, Development of the Canaanite Dialects (New Haven, 1939), Jour. 
im. Or. Soc., 60 (1940), pp. 418-20. 
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Among the documents from ancient Ugarit few are more interesting than 
the letters, which give us vivid pictures of the public and private life of a 
Canaanite city about 1400 B.C. A good many letters in both Canaanite 
and Accadian (Babylonian) have been discovered and a number have been 
published.* In this article we shall offer new interpretations of two letters 
from about the fourteenth century, one an Accadian letter recently pub- 
lished (1939) by Professor Edouard Dhorme of Paris® and the other a 
Canaanite letter published by Dhorme in 1933 ® but still inadequately trans- 
lated, owing to a number of difficult words and expressions which it contains. 
In connection with our discussion of the latter we shall call attention to a 
passage in Habakkuk which it helps to elucidate. 


An AcCCADIAN LETTER FROM THE KING OF CARCHEMISH 


1. [U]m-ma sar mat Kar-ga-mis Thus (saith) the king of the land 
of Carchemish : 
[a-na| ”A-suik(?)-wa(!)-ri? Sar mat unto Agukwari(?), king of the 
U-ga-ri-it land of Ugarit, 
qi-bi-ma say, 
[lu- | sul-mu a-na muh-hi-ka “ May it be well with thee! 
un-du °°" mar-siprv"-ka When thou didst send thy messen- 
ger 
as-sum arad ™Na-na-a tas-pu-ra on account of the slave of Nana 
a eve gur( ?)-si( ?)-ba-an-nu ® and of the armorer( ?) 
sa ™Tu( ?)-li-sa ° % ™Na-na-a of Tuli(ya)Sa(?)—and Nana 
as-ty weltitt Sy-ti-t had ransomed < them > from the 
Suté 
10. a-na 50 Ssigli kaspi ip-ta-tar-su- for 50 shekels of silver (and) 
<2 >** 

‘For examples cf. BULLETIN, No. 63, p. 24; No. 72, pp. 18 ff. (H. L. Ginsberg). 

5In Mélanges syriens offerts @ M. René Dussaud, I (Paris, 1939), pp. 203-207. 
The tablet comes from the 1936 campaign at Ugarit. 

* Syria, XIV, pp. 235-37. This tablet was discovered in 1932; see Syria, XIV, 
pp. 112 and 229. 

7 The name is difficult; at first it was read A-ai-ta-ri (e.g., Syria, XVIII, p. 137), 
but this reading is graphically difficult and orthographically improbable. Dhorme’s 
later A-muk(?)-ud-ri is graphically satisfactory but orthographically still more 
difficult. My reading is a pis aller, based on the fact that the sign MUK (possibly 
ZADIM ), which appears not to be employed in Amarna or Bogazkéy, is commonly 
used with the value sik in the slightly earlier Nuzian documents. The following 
character can just as well be read WA (wa-we, etc.) as UD before RI, since our 
tablet is considerably worn and Dhorme has repeatedly found it impossible to tell 
whether there are two wedges in a line or only one (e.g., in the sign A). Ortho- 
graphically this reading is so much better that it may be considered highly probable. 

®Dhorme reads léqit kurbannu, rendering glaneur (gleaner); for the expression 
see Landsberger, Ana ittisu, pp. 53, 167, and Gadd, Iraq, VII, p. 45, n. 1. However, 
in view of the extraordinary improbability that any importance should be attached 
to a gleaner, it is probable that this interpretation is wrong. My suggestion is 
based on the word gursipu(gurzibu) = gurpisu, “ corselet, coat of mail (perhaps 
“armor ”’), which is common in the Nuzian tablets (cf. Dorothy Cross, Movable 
Property in the Nuzi Documents, 1937, p. 57, and contrast the rather obscure dis 
cussion by Lacheman, Nuzi, I, pp. 540 f., where the words are separated). 

®IT am somewhat doubtful about the reading of the first character, which looks 
more like se-iz or Se-qga than tu. The name is probably Hurrian, like Nand. 

10 The reading su-<nu> I owe to Dr. A. J. Sachs. It should be remembered that in 
such barbaric Accadian sunu for sunititi is common; ef. below, line 26. 
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i-na hu-ud libbi-su-nu a-kan-na 
i[l-li-ku] (?) 

uu a-na ™Tu( ?)-li-ta-sa 

a-kén-na aq-bi 

ma-a arda ™Na-na-a 

lu-ut-ter-mi a-kan-na 

li-ig( !)*8-bi mi-ma-a Sum-su 

awélu la-a[i-sa-as-si or i-ra-ag-gu- 
um | 

u ™T'u( ?)-li-[ia-sa] 

a-kan-na ig-bi 

ma-a™Na-na-a nap ! ?)'*-sa-ta(ME) 

Sa Sarri li-it-ma-a-mi 

u ™Na-na-a napisti-ia it-ta-m[e] 

wu as-sum 1 me-at Sigh kasi 

Sq welu q-si-ri $a tas-pu-ra 


. e-nu-ma awéliti-ka an-nu-ti 

a-na 40(/) sigli( !?)-mi-i at-ta(/)- 
din( !)-su-nu %8 

ma-a Sum-ma 4 q-si-r[u] an-nu-u 

1 me-at kaspa il-te-qi-mi 

uu(!) ™Na-na-a ga-tam(!)-ma(!) 
li-di( !)-i-mi 38 


of their own free will hither 
th[ey came] (?)—" 

then to TuliyaSa( ?) 

I spoke thus, 

‘Let Nana bring 

the slave 7? and thus (here) 

let him state the circumstances ; 

let no one [raise (further) 
claims |.’ 

And Tuli[yaga ] ( ?) 

spoke thus, 

‘Let Nana swear by the life( ?) 

of the king.’ 

And Nana swore by my life. 

And as for the 100 shekels of silver 

for the captive *® which thou hast 
sent, 

since these men of thine 

I have sold for 40 shekels(?), 


(I say), (for) this captive I(!) 
will not *” 

take 100 (pieces) of silver! 

And Nana is likewise to know 


(this) !” *° 


1 Dhorme has failed to recognize the parenthesis and has completely missed the 
relation of the persons mentioned in lines 6-11. 

12 Dhorme reads arad Nané and renders, “ Let the slave of Nana be brought hither,” 
a translation which costs him understanding of the following two lines. 

+8 T owe the reading ig for si to Dr. Sachs; the traces of the character are identical 
with the form of JQ elsewhere in the tablet. 

14 This interesting correction (Dhorme: mdr sa-) I again owe to Dr. Sachs, who is 
himself doubtful about it. I should go farther and consider it probable. The sign 
TUR (méru) is written very differently in line 5. 

**Dhorme: “of the captive.” The preposition (properly relative) sa expresses 
both the subjective and the objective genitive. 

16 Dhorme reads the line differently: a-na te-set mi-i-at et-li Su-nu, but this reading 
is graphically, orthographically, and grammatically difficult to accept. The DA 
(ta) for ID (et) is graphically much better and is imposed by the preceding at; 
in a Hurrian milieu it is quite regular; the other changes follow naturally, but the 
“forty shekels” is not certain, though very plausible (it should be noted that the 
sign for “forty ” appears several times in this form in fourteenth-century letters 
from Mitanni). For attadingunu cf, n. 10. 

17 Dhorme renders, “If said prisoner has taken the hundred (shekels) of silver,” 
but summa followed by a verb often has the force of an emphatic negation; cf. 
Ebeling’s glossary to Knudtzon’s Hl-Amarna-Tafeln, p. 1526. 

18 Dhorme reads the last line [l]ib ™Na-na-a qa-at li-li-i mi, but this reading 
offers unparalleled forms and expressions, whereas mine requires only insignificant 
graphic corrections (none in the traces of the first sign; a ligature UD-ma looking 
almost exactly like Dhorme’s at; a single instead of a double pair of oblique wedges, 
changing li to di). 

19 Dhorme: “a guarantee shall be required of Nana,” but this is a very forced 
translation of his own improbable reading and is not in accord with Nana’s function 
elsewhere in this letter. 
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The tone of the letter is definitely curt,?° so we may safely suppose that 
the king of Carchemish considered himself far superior to his colleague of 
Ugarit. Since the letter almost certainly dates between the time of the 
Hittite occupation of northern Syria (cir. 1370 B.C.) and the end of the 
thirteenth century,” we may safely suppose that the sender belonged to the 
Hittite dynastic family, as was true of several known kings of Carchemish 
fn this period. According to our interpretation the king of Carchemish 
rejects both requests from Ugarit. The first request seems to have been 
for the return of two men of Ugarit who had been captured by the Semitic 
nomads (Suti) and sold by them to a slave-dealer of Carchemish named 
Nana. One of the slaves was kept by Nana and the other, who was a skilled 
craftsman, was sold by Nana to a certain Tuliyasha, whose name is not quite 
certain. Nand was then asked to make a formal deposition and to swear to 
its truth by the “life of the king.” Swearing by the life of a king was a 
familiar type of oath in all periods of Near-Eastern history and is referred 
to in the Bible. This formal action then closed the episode so far as the 
unfortunate men of Ugarit were concerned. 

In the case of the first paragraph of the letter our interpretation does not 
differ much from that of the distinguished editor; the second paragraph 
we explain very differently. According to Dhorme a prisoner was alleged 
to have stolen a hundred shekels and the king of Carchemish promises to 
have a thorough investigation made, with due restitution through the 
administrator, Nana, if the thief is found among the prisoners. According 
to our view, the king of Ugarit had offered a hundred shekels as ransom 
for a captive, presumably a man of high rank in Ugarit. The king of Car- 
chemish refuses to consider the offer, pointing out that he had already sold 
some other men of Ugarit, presumably captives of lower rank, for forty 
shekels each, and could hardly be expected to take a mere hundred shekels 
for a man of high rank. The final statement that Nana would also be 
informed of the king’s decision presumably means that the king of Ugarit 
need not try to recover the captive by undertaking private negotiations 
through Nani, who seems to have been, as noted above, a slave-merchant. 

We may suppose with considerable probability that this correspondence 
was a sequel to a war in which the king of Ugarit was defeated by the 
Hittites. Whether the ruler of Ugarit had rebelled against the Hittite 
Empire or had simply been engaged in a local conflict with an eastern 
neighbor, we cannot say. It is, of course, always possible that the role of 
Carchemish in this conflict had been neutral and that the “captive” had 
previously been purchased from Aleppo or Alalakh,*? just as the slaves of 
Nana had been bought by the latter from the nomadic tribesmen of northern 
Syria. 

A CANAANITE LETTER FROM UGARIT AND HABAKKUK 3: 7 

This letter was discussed repeatedly during the years 1933-1936, forming 

the subject of a debate between Dhorme and Ginsberg-Maisler ** as well as 


20Dhorme thinks that “ the replies of the king of Carchemish are very conciliatory ” 
(op. evt., p. 203). 

*1 For the date ef. Dhorme, op. cit., p. 203, and Schaeffer, Syria, XVIII, 137 ff. 

22To]] ‘Atshanah near the bend of the Orontes, ‘where it turns westward toward 
the sea; cf. BULLETIN, No. 77, p. 23. 

28 See Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., XIV (1934), pp. 243-250; Dhorme, Syria, XV, pp. 395- 
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of brief treatments by Gaster ** and Bauer.?> Since then there has been 
no further effort to solve the remaining problems, which are mainly of 
linguistic order. 


Thm .’ewrsr Message of Ewiri-shar. 
. L. plsy (3) rgm To Plsy say, 
. yslm lk “ May it be well with thee, 
l.trads (6) w.l.klby with Trads and with Klby! *° 
sm'‘t hte (8) nhtu. Thou hast heard of the blows 7” by which 
we have been shattered (ruined) ?*— 
ht (9) hm.’en mm indeed, behold, there is nothing (left)?®— 
nht’w. we are ruined ! 
w.Vak (11) ‘my So send (help) to me. 
w.yd (12) ’elm.p. And the hand of the gods is here, 
kmtm (13) ‘z.m’ed for the pestilence is exceeding sore.*° 








PH Poo Re 


~ 


-~2 


96; Ginsberg and Maisler, Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., XV, pp. 181-84. The writer’s sug- 
gestions for the interpretation of two passages (BULLETIN, No. 54, p. 26) were 
adopted by Dhorme and were accepted in part by the others. 

24 Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 1935, col. 474 f. 

°° Die alphabetischen Keilschrifttexte von Ras Schamra, Berlin, 1936, p. 23. 

°° The personal names of the letter seem to belong to three different linguistic 
stocks—not to one only, as thought by Maisler. There can be no doubt that Hwiri- 
sar is good Hurrian and there can surely be no longer any doubt that Trads is 
Luwian (i.e., Cilician) ; cf. the names listed by Ginsberg and Maisler, op, cit,, pp. 
252f.). On the other hand, I agree with Gaster (loc. cit.) that Kilby and Plsy are 
good Canaanite names, with the hypocoristic ending y which was common in 
Canaanite names (becoming ai or i in Hebrew names). Maisler has convincingly 
equated the name with the BA-al-ZI-i of a contemporary tablet from Shechem in 
central Palestine (loc. cit., p. 252), to be read Pa-al-si-i and to be derived from the 
Hebrew verb pls, which is very common in Phoenician personal names. Klby is 
naturally a variant of the same name that appears in the Bible as “Caleb” and 
“ Chelubai,” and also in Phoenician as Alby; it is an abbreviation of a name be- 
ginning with the element kalb-, “dog, slave (of).” 

*7 Ginsberg (loc. cit., p. 246) has correctly seen that ht’i cannot be an infinitive 
absolute as translated by Dhorme, but his translation of sm‘t ht’% as “ order 
of arrest” is semantically unsatisfactory and fails to reckon with the fact that 
many Canaanite letters in the Amarna collection follow the salutation immedi- 
ately with the words “I have heard (that).” The only reasonable syntactic 
explanation of the passage is that we have here another illustration of the 
common Semitic relative construction in which the verb follows the antecedent 
noun without an intervening relative pronoun, the antecedent taking construct 
form; Ugaritic examples are discussed by the writer, BULLETIN, No. 71, p. 36, 
lines 64-65. The « (or @) ending then represents the construct plural of the 
uccusative and the phrase may be vocalized @(1)t’é nuhta’u, “the blows by which 
we have been shattered.” 

*8 For this meaning see below. 

2° The word mm is simply Accadian mimma, “something, anything,” and after 
a negative “nothing.” As pointed out below, the sense of this passage is almost 
word for word identical with that of Amarna, 102: 11-13. In the Amarna Tablets 
we repeatedly find idnu mimma (ana id@si), “ (I) have nothing.” The sense was 
correctly rendered by Gaster (loc. cit.), but he erroneously identified mm with 
the equivalent Hebrew m®timd. 

80 This interpretation of the writer has been adequately defended by Dhorme 
n his reply to Ginsberg. 
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14. h(?)m**. ntkp (15) m‘nk  Behold(?) we press for ** thy answer.** 
16. w.mnm (17) rgm. And whatever news ** 

d.tsm* (18) tmt. thou dost hear there 

w.st (19) b.spr.‘my put into a letter to me! ” 


The lexical key to the meaning of the letter is provided by the verbal stem hit’a, 
which occurs three times. Dhorme (1933) rendered it emmener, “ bring (someone) ,” 
comparing Hebrew hatd, “ seize” (probably, however, “ to kindle”) ; Ginsberg (1934) 
rendered “ to arrest,’ comparing it with Arabic ht’ in the sense “ to prevent ”; Gaster 
(1935) explained the verb correctly as “ to be broken down, in broken down circum- 
stances,” °° but his etymological discussion is so obscure and so disfigured by mis- 
prints (for which he was not to blame) that little can be made out of it. In a 
discussion of a passage in the Baal Epic, written in 1933 before the publication of 
Dhorme’s original article, the writer gave the explanation which is followed here, 
since it fits the passage in our letter perfectly.** Accadian hati (for *haté’u) means 
“break up, smash, destroy.” Arabic bata’a preserves this sense in the eighth form, 
for which the Lisén al-‘Arab (I, 56) gives the following meaning (translated from 
Arabic) : “one is (ijtata’a) when one is broken up (inqama‘a) and humbled (dalla) 
and when one is overcome (lit., blanched) by fear.” In the Baal Epic (A, II: 23; 
B, VIII: 20) the word ht’ means “ be crushed (as a small animal in a man’s hand).” 
The word also occurs, hitherto unrecognized, in a letter of Rib-Haddu of Byblus, 
which may be nearly contemporaneous with our letter. Since the context is virtually 
identical with our passage, we may quote it: *7 w anni inanna tirbu ana biti réqi, 
gamir gabbu, tihtati gabba, “and behold now thou shalt enter an empty house; all 
is gone (finished), I am wholly ** ruined.” The Canaanite verbal form tihtéti (i. e., 
tihta’ti) is a rare tif‘al in the first person singular perfect, like Heb. tirgalti (Hos. 
11:3) and Mishnaic Hebrew tirgamti; like them it may be a denominative from 
some noun like *tihta’u, Accad. tabti, “defeat.” The qal passive of ht’ in Ugaritic 
obviously has the same sense as the Byblian tif‘al, “to be crushed, ruined.” 


The word h?’ also occurs, though not hitherto recognized, in an enigmatic 
passage in Habakkuk, which now becomes clear. Hab. 3:7 is interpreted 
by the Massoretic Hebrew, “instead of iniquity I have seen the tents of 
Kushan,” which makes no sense at all. The first two words should be read 
as one, i. e., tht’wn instead of tht ’wn, and this new word should be connected 
with the preceding. Verse 6 then reads as follows (writing only consonants 


21 Dhorme’s ’im fails to make sense, so far as the writer can see; the emendation 
of the sign ‘i to h offers practically no difficulty, since the characters are nearly 
identical in form and the line is written on the lower edge of the tablet. 

*2The verb tkp, hitherto unexplained, is identified by the writer with Jewish- 
Aramaic tkp (modified in Syriac to tkb) and Accadian gakdpu (also sakdpu, 
probably by the operation of Jensen’s rule that % often becomes s before a labial). 
The Aramaic verbs have a variety of meanings, all with basic significance “ to 
push, crowd, follow closely, persist,” whence also “ to attack, afflict”; the Accadian 
verb means “to reject, repulse (i.e., push away), and must be sharply distin- 
guished from sahdépu, “to overthrow.” 

33 Heb. ma‘eneh, “answer.” So correctly Ginsberg and Gaster. 

34This meaning was first pointed out by the writer and is accepted by all. 
There are perfect parallels in the Amarna letters, 

85 Gaster’s etymological derivation is wrong, but his translation is correct. The 
writer’s explanation is quite independent. 

86 Jour, Pal. Or. Soc., 1934, p. 132, n. 168. The writer was unable to read the 
proofs of this article, and is not responsible for the transcription ht* instead of ht’, 
which has doubtless proved confusing. 

37 Amarna 102: 11-13. 

88 Adverbial accusative. 
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and discarding the vowel-letters w and y, most of which were introduced 
into the biblical text in the Hellenistic period) : 


‘md wymdd ’rs He stood (still) and shook the earth, 
rh wytr gym He looked and caused the nations to quake; 
wytpss(w) hrr(y) ‘d And the eternal mountains were shattered, 
Sh(w) gb‘t ‘lm the everlasting hills collapsed, 
hikt ‘lm | 1-tht’n *° the everlasting *° roads (of the stars) 
were destroyed. 


The word hlkt, “road, orbit (of a heavenly body),” corresponds precisely 
) Ugaritic hlk in hlk kbkbm, “the orbits of the stars” (Dan’el, I: 52, 56, 
00) and to Accadian alaktwu (for *halaktw) in alkat kakkabé, “the orbits 

of the stars.” Since these “ orbits” were believed to be solidly built high- 

roads, the verb ht’ (older ht’) is entirely in place. 

The text of Habakkuk has already been illumined in several places by 
the tablets of Ugarit, and further elucidations may confidently be expected. 
The new discoveries lead one to respect the Massoretic text of the Old Tes- 
tament more and more, though one should not rush to the opposite extreme 
and reject the welcome evidence of the Greek Bible and other ancient ver- 
sions, which can be extremely valuable when carefully used. All such drastic 
reinterpretations as those of the late F. X. Wutz*! are doomed to utter 
failure, as vividly illustrated by a comparison of his sample revision of the 
29th Psalm with the Massoretic text as illuminated by Ugaritic parallels.* 


3° Note that this form is grammatically identical with such Ugaritic forms as 1tsb‘n 
and ltnasn (BuLLETIN, No. 71, p. 37, n. 20). In Ugaritie it would be vocalized 
approximately la-tuhta’tina, “ they were indeed destroyed ” (qal passive, fem. plur.). 
if we followed Massoretic Hebrew rules we should have something like tuhténd. 
Whether the form is deliberately archaizing or is a survival in poetic Hebrew we 
can scarcely say. 

“One may safely suspect that the repetition of ‘dldm, “everlasting,” was not 
original with the poem, which is more likely to have read saméma, “ heaven,” or 
the like; kabkabima, “ of the stars,” is rather long for the metre. 

41 Of. the severe reviews of H. M. Orlinsky, Jour. Bib. Lit., 1938, pp. 215-18, and 
1940, pp. 529-31, with which I fully agree. 

*2 Compare the extraordinary reinterpretation of this psalm by Wutz at the end 
of his thousand-page Systematische Wege von der Septuaginta zum hebréischen 
Urtext (Stuttgart, 1937) with the treatment of the same psalm by H. L, Ginsberg 
in the light of Ugaritic parallels (Kitvé Ugarit, Jerusalem, 1935/6, pp. 129-131). 
Most of the drastic changes in translation by Wutz are rendered absurd by the 
Ugaritic parallels, which support the Massoretic interpretation almost throughout. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Mrs. Felix Warburg has generously paid in full the balance outstanding 
on her pledge to the Schools, amounting to $12,500. In 1936 Mr. and Mrs. 
Warburg pledged $50,000 to the Schools, to be paid over a period of te 
years. ‘Two years ago the Warburg Estate paid the balance outstanding o1 
the late Mr. Warburg’s pledge, so the entire amount has now been turnec 
over to the Schools, without any deductions, four years before the origina 
pledge was to terminate. This is a very rare example of philanthropic 
magnanimity, for which we are profoundly grateful. 

Dr. Donald Scott, director of the Peabody Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has accepted election as a Trustee of the Schools, succeeding the 
late Mr. George H. Warrington of Cincinnati. 

The February number of the Biblical Archaeologist, edited for th 
Schools by Dr. G. Ernest Wright, contains two profusely illustrated articles 
on biblical archaeology: Part II of Dr. W. A. McDonald’s up-to-date 
account of “ Archaeology and St. Paul’s Journeys in Greek Lands” an 
the second half of Dr. R. M. Engberg’s ““ Megiddo—Guardian of the Carme 
on long active participation in the work of the Orienta 


Pass,” based uy 


Institute at Megiddo. 
Annuals XX (Speiser, Hurrian Grammar) and XXI (Albright, Tel 


Beit Mirsim IIT: The Iron Age) are expected to appear during the summe1 
and autumn. 

News trickles in slowly about our French friends in the Old World 
Fathers Abel, Savignac and de Vaux are reported to be safe in Jerusalem 
working as usual. Pére Vincent is in Paris—or was several months ago 
MM. Seyrig, ‘director of antiquities in Syria, and Schlumberger, assistant 
director, are both hard at work in Beyrouth. There has been no recent word 
from M. Dunand. M. Schaeffer is continuing his work on the publication o 


the Ugaritic finds. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Orders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American Schoois 
f Oriental Research, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn. 


; “he Biblical Archaeologist 
, : A popular quarterly, in its fourth year, edited by G. E. Wright. Fifty cents a year. 
1 ‘he Bulletin 
. A quarterly review of the current work of the Schools, including non-technical 
A rticles dealing with the progress of archaeological research in the Near East. The 
ic ibseription price is $1.00 a year. Many back numbers are available. 

he Annual 
i- A series of technical monographs, edited by Millar Burrows and E. A. Speiser. 


T ol. I is out of print; Vols. II-XI are sold at a reduced price of $1.50 (original price 
1.00) each; Vols. XII-XIX cost $2.50 each; Vols. XVIII-XIX (Ezplorations in 
‘astern Palestine, III, by Nelson Glueck), though a double volume, also costs only 

‘ 2.50. A special offer is now being made, by which Vols. II-XII can be purchased 
r $10.00. 


Off print Series 
( RE. A. Speiser, Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millennium B.C.., 
1933 F 4 ri : ‘ ‘ ‘ é , . ; ‘ ; $0.60 


Publications of the Jerusalem School 
New TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CriTIcISM (Published by Geuthner, 12 rue Vavin, Paris). 
Vol. I. Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library of 
St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W.H. P. Hatch. 1929. 125 fr. 
Vol. Il. Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. W.H. P. Hatch. 
1934. 125 fr. 
1. ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Vol. I. The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early 
Bronze Age. G. Ernest Wright. 1937. $1.75. 


1 Publications of the Baghdad School 

( TEXTS: JOINT EXPEDITION WITIT THE IRAQ Museum aT Nuzt (Vols. I-III are pub- 

) lished by Geuthner; Vols. IV-V by the Univ. of Pennsylvania Press; Vol. 

VI by the Schools). 

Vol. I. Inheritance Texts. E. Chiera. 1927. 200 fr.—II. Declarations in Court. 
E. Chiera. 1930. 200 fr.— III. Exchange and Security Documents. E. Chiera. 
1931. 200 fr.—IV. Proceedings in Court. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00.—V. Miaed 
Texts. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00—VI. Miscellaneous Texts. E. R. Lacheman. 
1939. $2.00. 

EXCAVATIONS (Published by the University of Pennsylvania Press). 

Vol. I. Tepe Gawra. E. A. Speiser. 1935. $6.00. 

TEXTS: JoInT EXcAVATION wiTH Harvarp UNIVERSITY aT Nuzi (Published by Har- 

vard University Press). 

Vol. I. Texts of Varied Contents. E. Chiera. 1929. $6.00.— Vol. II. Archives of 
Shilwateshub Son of the King. R. H. Pfeiffer. 1932. $6.00.— Vol. III. Old 
Akkadian, Sumerian and Cappadocian Texts from Nuzi. T. J. Meek. 1935. $6.00. 

-XCAVATIONS (Harvard University Press). 

Nuzi, Report on the Excavations at Yorgan Tepe near Kirkuk, Iraq. R. F. S. 
Starr. Vol. II (Plates), 1937. $10.00; Vol. I (Text). 1939. $5.00. 

‘he Haverford Symposium on Archaeology and the Bible. Edited by Elihu Grant. 
1938. $2.00. 

Gerasa, City of the Decapolis. Edited by Carl H. Kraeling. 1938. $10.00 

1 he Other Side of the Jordan. Nelson Glueck. 1940. $2.50. 
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